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‘THE demands of an educational paper upon its 

editors are far more rigorous than those re- 
quired of the managers of our great Christian week- 
lies, An examination of the last issue of a popular 
denominational paper shows that it gathers its ma- 
terials from a wide field. In its outlook it discusses 
the current issues of the day. The whole world’s 
news is here reviewed, and distinct opinions are ex- 
pressed in regard to political as well as religious 
issues at home and abroad. Its editorials are far 
from churchly, and among its contributed articles 
are several that are about as far from being religious 
a8 the poles from each other, such as The Father of 
Pessimism, Volapuk, Up the Sansthal, Letters of 
Horace Greeley. Theu, following, is a home depart- 
ment in which is found information as to how to knit 
&ababy’s sock, a few simple cooking receipte,and a 
useful table. It touches religion inits department 
of “Sunday afternoon” which occupies three pages. 
Of course there is a distinct religious odor all 
through this excellent paper, but it is not religious 
i the same sense as the ScHOOL JOURNAL is educa- 


tional. Suppose we should introduce the depart- 
ments of ‘‘Temperance News,” “‘ Financial,” ‘* Life 
Insurance,” ‘‘ Political Issues,” what would our 
readers say * There are some we know, who would 
applaud, but the majority would condemn. The 
time has come when there are thousands of teachers 
who want educational papers and will support them, 
and the number is increasing, each year. Educa- 
tional papers, we say ; not a conglomeration of poli- 
tical— religious— sociul—family— general ivforma- 
tion—story departments, with afew pages of educa- 
tional discussion tacked on like atail to a kite, in 
order to give it currency among teachers—but a 
genuine teacher’s journal, helpful in school-room 
work; such as the SCHOOL JOURNAL is to-day. 

Our ideal is not yet reached ; it may not be for 
several years, but we are nearer it this December 
than ever before, and we expect to be still nearer a 
year from to-day. Inonly one way can we progress; 
that is by having clear conceptions of what teachers 
and schools need—honest convictions, clearly ex- 
pressed. We have these convictions, and we have 
had the:courage of expression. It is true we have 
not suited everybody; we did not expect to, we do 
not expect to in the future; but as we are given to 
see the light we shall point our readers to it. 





J_PUCATION means the development of the 
mind, and since the mind cannot act except 
through the body, it means the training of the body 
so that the mind may better grow. Manual train- 
ing cannot be substituted for mental work. If it is 
not mental training, it is nothing. The qualities of 
an educated mind are quickness of apprehension, 
ability to draw correct conclusions, and a willing 
receptivity. These cheracteristics can be best ob- 
tained through the practice of what is called ‘‘ma- 
nual training.” The common opinion of the benefit 
of industrial work in our schools, is that pupils may 
be fitted to earn their living, but it has been well 
said that the real object is ‘‘to teach them how to 
live,” not how to practice a trade. _It is not essen- 
tial that a boy should be able to drive anail in order 
to practice law, but a lawyer who has sense enough 
to drive a nail well is certain to attain greater emin- 
ence in his profession than one who has not. Much 
attention has lately been called to the fact that 
many prominent men of the city of New York, in 
every walk of life, were born and bred in the coun- 
try. Nine-tenths of the clergymen of Louisville, 
Kentucky, came from rural homes. It is said that 
all the judges, all the leading lawyers, all the well- 
known journalists, nearly all the bank presidents, 
physicians, and prominent merchants and manufac- 
turers of that city, were country boys. What does 
this show ? Simply that the country training which 
requires the exercise of all the senses, makes far 
more cultivated minds than the purely intellectual 
drilling received in our city schools. 





1D ae it pay to teach school? Not as well in cash 

as it would to be a John L, Sullivan, for he 
often makes a thousand dollars in less than an hour. 
It doesn’t pay as well as it would to be a Rev. Dr. 
Parker, for he received several hundred dollars for 
pronouncing the funeral oration of his friend Henry 
Ward Beecher ; neither does it pay as well as it 
would to bea Rev. Dr. Pentecost, for he received 
$928.28 for six weeks’ preaching in Cleveland last 
year; neither does it pay as well as it would to be 
among the successful metropolitan doctors, for one 
of them a year or two ago received five thousand 
dollars for treating a single case ; neither does it 
pay as well as it does to be an eminent lawyer, for 
one such man once received thirty thousand dollars 
for services connected with a single referee trial 
Our first-class preachers get good incomes, in fact, 
a little better than the disciples of Christ received dur- 





ing the first century. Does it pay to teach school ? 








Yes ! a thousand times, yes! Why? Because it is 
a noble calling ; that is, teaching is. ‘‘ Hearing re- 
citations” and “‘ simply keeping school ” are among 
the very poorest works that can be done. The man 
who saws wood scientifically, or hoes potatoes ac- 
cording to a method, is doing more intellectual work 
than he who goes through the motions of teaching 
without getting the inspiration of its real spirit. 
But teaching pays a thousand fold to-day, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand fold to-morrow. 
Money may be the meanest thing a workman can 
receive in pay for his work, and there are some 
kinds of work that money can never pay for—teach- 
ing is one of those kinds. A good teacher will not 
long want fora good place, There is so much of 
appreciation of good teaching, that such an article 
isin growing demand. Teaching does pay, in dol- 
lars and cents, tolerably ; in permanency, better 
than formerly; in the satisfaction of reaping what 
is sown, excellently; but in the rewards of a good 
conscience, and the realization of having lived to 
some purpose it pays, ETERNALLY. Doesn't teach- 
ing pay ? 





HE time will come when the existence of thig 
country will depend upon a few thousand 
votes, and it is probable that the children who will 
be called upon to cast these votes are in our schools 
to-day. A preacher of this city well sid last Sun- 
day that the man who does not know A from B, is 
far less dangerous than the man who does not know 
right from wrong. Moral sense is often more neces 
sary than mental sense. 





ANG all the old rascals in all this world, and 
new rascals would soon grow to fill their 
places, unless means were taken to cut up the roots 
ofevil. Primary school teachers are cutting at these 
roots of evil, if they are doing their duty. Good 
training in primary schools is the greatest force— 
moral, mental, and physical culture will prevent 
crime, and a little prevention is worth more than 
tons of curative medicine, after the disease has 
taken strong hold. 





CAN we have moral sense without mental sense ? 

Some brain power is necessary, but not as 
much as is supposed, in order to know the right 
from the wrong. Evena dog has been known to 
have something like a conscience, but in every hu- 
man being thore is implanted a moral sense that is 
capable of great development. It is possible to train 
the mind to act rapidly and comprehensively without 
giving it moral discrimination. Talented rascals 
are not uncommon. We don’t want any more. 





A young Chinaman, of thorough education, and 

perfect knowledge of the English Janguage, a 
graduate of Columbia Law School, has been refused 
admission to the bar by the Supreme Court of this 
state. The Norristown Herald remarks, that if Mr. 
Chinaman had come to this country, opened a beer 
saloon in New York, and preached anarchy and 
murder, instead of acquiring a legal education, he 
would have been treated with much respect. This 
is true. Weshould open our doors wide to any of 
any race or nation who proves his ability to dv 
something useful for the republic. A Chinaman 
may be much better than a native born Ameri- 
can. This depends upon what kind of a man he is. 
In the matter of citizenship we have played fast and 
loose. We must draw the lines tight enough to 
keep out all who would be a detriment to us, should 
we let them in. We have already admitted infi- 
nitely worse material than this educated, law abid- 
ing Chinaman would be were he admitted to the 
rights of a free-born American. Let him in, if he 
is of the rightsort. Let everybody in who will help 





us ; keep everybody out who will try to pull us down, 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The matter of truancy is one of deep concern to all 
who are interested in public education. Truancy im- 
plies that school accommodations have been provided 
and a certain number of children do not avail themselves 
of them, Clasves of absentees may be divided into several 
divisions. First, those who are under no restraint from 
parents, and either go to school or anywhere else they 
please. There are many such boys and girls in our 
larger cities, and some in our smaller villages and 
country places. The law ought to be strong enough to 
take these children entirely away from their incompetent 
parents and put them where they can be under whole- 
some restraints. In this respect our laws are far less 
rigid than they were in Sparta, for there no child that 
was suffered to live grew up without av education. If 
parents will not care for their children the state should. 
This duty is founded upon the organic law that self- 
preservation is the first law of our being. We cannot 
afford to nourish vipers, whose instincts lead them to 
destroy what the industry of others bas accumulated, 
and what they are ignorant and wicked enough to be- 
lieve they ought toown. Anarchy is nourished through 
parental indifference. No child that has had a whole- 
some traning in habits of obedience and industry at 
home will ever become an Anarchist in after life. The 
state must look out for its own life, and nothing so 
surely will destroy it as permitting ungoverned and 
lawless children to grow to maturity. We couclude 
then that it is the duty of the government to take charge 
of all lawless children and place them in state industrial 
schools where they will receive that kind of moral. 
physical, and mental education, best suited to their 
capacities and needs. 

Second, those children that are compelled to work 
for their parents support. There are many such in all 
our larger cities and manufacturing villages. As soon 
as the infant reaches the age of five its labor has a money 
value. In some cases a child of seven can earn nearly 
as much as a young man of eighteen or twenty, for of- 
ten the care of an automatic machine needs only au- 
tomatic attention. Parents need all the money they 
can get in order to pay expenses, and in some cases 
when death has removed the father, or when sickness 
has laid him aside, the family must have the product of 
child labor in order to keep starvation from the door. 
It is child work or worse. There have been some dis- 
tressing instances recently in this city, where, to take 
the children from the factory and send them to school, 
would be to take the bread necessary to their life from 
their own mouths, and send them to premature graves. 
What shall be done? We answer. Send the children 
to school, and let the state support the family. There 
can be no condition of things possible where uneducated 
childhood is a necessity in a civilized and Christianized 
country. Poverty has no right to perpetuate itself 
through enforced illiteracy. Ifthe greed of capital iapo- 
ses upon the laborer long hours and poor pay, then it is 
the duty of the state to step in and say that the greed of 
the capitalist shall have its bounds, One danger is that 
with over-production and fierce competition we shall take 
from the children what is far more valuable to them 
than food and clothes—their means of rising above the 
tyranny of designing men, and the demands of com- 
merce. The old ringing words,—‘‘ We must educate or 
we shall perish!” must become a fundamental law in 
our government. 





SHALL WE TEACH TO PRINT ? 





Laurie says, ‘‘ A slate should be put in every infant's 
hands on the same day on which he receives his primer, 
and the foundation of the art of writing laid by causing 
him to imitate the printed letters and words of his les- 
son.” Primary Instruction, pp. 97-98. 

Is this correct? Most surely not. The foundation of 
the art of writing is not thus laid. Instead of it the 
foundation of a distaste of school, of the book and above 
all a horrible lot of shapes are produced by the pupil, 
and accepted by the teacher as writing. The day of 
copying print has gcne forever; whoever introduced it 
did an injury. Writing is taught by putting script 
before the young pupils, and mark you, notall script, nor 
any script, but ecript that represents some concrete ob- 
ject that is some interest to the pupil; a cat, for exam- 
ple. It is of no interest to him to write, ‘* Perseverance 
is a noble virtue.” 

Put before the child a concrete object as a cat, and 
then write on the blackboard the word “cat” as an 
expression of the mental concept, The pupil at once 


What does he feel the need of now? What does a child 
do when you point out a horse to him and say ‘‘ horse”? 
He looks, he sees, he says ‘horse ;” that is, his mental 
machinery says itfor him. It is natural for him to do 
this ; it is nature’s way of educating. He repeats the 
word over to himself; he joys in the discovery he has 
made. And it is precisely so in regard to the object we 
have proposed. Now show him the cat, and you write 
on the blackboard the word ‘‘cat” and give him writing 
materials and teach him how to write it, not to print it ; 
no, not by any means. He learns how, he zomprehends 
that this is a sign of the cat; it is a discovery ; he joys 
in this discovery. He will go on rejoicing if you take 
the right means. 

If you make him learn to print you do a bad thing, 
because, 

1. It is perfectly useless—he will useit only until he 
learns to write. 

2. It is impossible to learn to print; an engraver may 
by long years of practice do it, but a child cannot. 

8. The quicker the sign can be made, the better for 
the child. The lesson itself must be short, 10 to 15 
minutes. Even writing is too long for business men, 
short-hand is needed. 

Hence Mr. Laurie is clearly wrong, as are all who 
counsel the teaching of print. The wasted years of 
childhood can never be recalled, remember. 


STATE SUPT. DRAPER ON THE SYSTEMS OF 
EXAMINATION. 

One of the most serious obstacles in the way of raising 
the grade of the teachers employed in the public schoots 
is to be found in the existing system of examinations 
upon which the greater part of the teachers receive 
their licenses to teach. Of the 31,399 teachers employed 
in the public schools of this state, over 20,000 are 
licensed by school commissionets upon examinations 
held by them, which are characterized by no uniformity 
whatever in different localities. Whether a license is 
granted or withheld is substantially discretionary with 
them. They are elective officers in their respective 
districts, and subjected to various political and personal 
influnces, sometimes deflecting them from the straight 
line of duty, generally annoying, and often resisted 
only at the risk of losing a re-nomination or re-election. 
The consequence naturally follows that numerous in- 
competent and inefficient teachers are crowded into the 
schools, who, but for such influences, would remain 
unlicensed, and their places would be filled by others 
qualified for the business. I know of no more effectual 
means of remedying this evil than the system already 
in successful operation in some of the states, by which 
this class of certificates to teach issues only upon ex- 
aminations held by school commissioners, or other 
local officers with similiar functions, the questions for 
which are prepared under the direction of the state 
superintendent, and sent out simultaneously, in printed 
form, at proper intervals, to such examiners through- 
out the state. A plan of subsequent revision, and 
approval or disapproval of the answers, at the depart- 
ment, on the result of which should depend the granting 
of the licenses, would give stability and effectiveness to 
the system, and could be easily arranged. 








NUMBER OF WOMEN AND MEN TEACHERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education shows that the proportion of female to male 
teachers in the public schools of the various states is 
rapidly increasing, and that the average pay of female 
teachers is also advancing. In not afew of the states 
the number of male teachers shows an actual decrease, 
while that of female teachers indicates, almost in- 
variably, an advance. There are only ten states in 
which there are more male than female teachers in the 
public schools, These states are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, und West Virginia—all 
Southern States with one exception. New York has 
the largest number of female teachers, 25,878, and Iowa, 
not Massachusetts, stands second with 17,906. Of male 
teachers New York has 6,021, and Iowa 5,809. In 
Massachusetts, the ideal state, as many think in ed- 
ucational matters, there are 1,061 male and 8,460 female 
teachers, In the matter of salary the average monthly 
pay of male teachers, in the Bay State, is $120.72 for 
males and $43.85 for females, This discrepancy is in 
part accounted for by the fact that men fill all or the 





feels « mental rebound; he has learned something. 


es, 


to which large salaries are attached, especially in cities, Ip 
Illinois the average pay of the 18,815 female teachers jis 
$41.12 per month. while the 6,804 male teachers get an 
average of $52.45. In Louisiana 1,126 white female 
teachers get $31.75 and 994 white male teachers $34.99, 
West Virginia with 3,239 males and 1,572 females pays 
both sexes the same sum, an average of $26.31. The 
highest average for women is in Colorado, where they 
get in the graded schools $67.63. — 





WAKE UP! 





The teachers who make the greatest ado because they 
have no apparatus with which to make interesting 
lessons, are usually the very ones who would not ip. 
terest 9. class in the midst of a well filled laboratory. 

Open your eyes, and look around you. 

There are trees, flowers, fruits, seed vessels, minerals, 
stones, bricks, soil— any one of these is an interesting 
subject for discussion. 

In your school-room there are many things whose 
parts, and uses could be very pleasantly, and profitably 
considere(|—the stove, chairs, table, clock, bell, broom, 
books, pens, lead-pencils,—then the parts of the room, 
the doors and windows, plaster and paint, etc. 





For several weeks past Col. Parker has been prepar- 
ing an answer to the position and arguments of Secre- 
tary Dickinson, of Mass., on Manual Training. This 
paper is in type, and in the hands of the Colonel for final 
revision, We expect to give it in full to our readers 
next week, certainly the week after, and we know it will 
receive a thorough study. 





THE teacher of Jenny Lind, Manual Garcia, now in his 
eighty-third year, says that his illustrious pupil suc- 
ceeded because “ he never had to tell her a thing twice, 
and that to attention and intelligence she added docility, 
and strength of will.” What a commentary is this on 
the old adage, ‘ There is no reyal road to learning.” 





THERE are about six hundred students at Wellesley 
College, and they do its housework. Every girl is 
trained to do one kind of work and to do it quickly and 
well. Forty-five minutes out of the twenty-four hours 
is allowed. Co-operation performs wonders. 





Mr. M. P. Hicains, superintendent of the Polytech- 
nic Institute at Worcester, Mass., is going south on a 
year’s leave of absence to establish a big machine-shop 
and foundry for the Georgia Technological School at 
Atlanta. 





Tue Japanese government offers to pay the salaries of 
teachers in the public and private schools. These 
teachers cannot, of course, be sent out by missionary 
boards, but must go at their own expense. An English 
lady, alive to this rare opportunity for carrying educa- 
tion into the Japanese empire, and among the best 
classes, has gone there accompanied by several teachers, 
and paid the expenses of the whole party from her own 
purse. 





A SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 





The University of the Pacific, San Jose, California, 
has established a school of psychology, and the science 
and art of education, ‘‘ embracing instruction in the art 
of Kindergartening, a model school, a training depart- 
ment, a model Kindergarten, primary and other grades on 
the Froebel principle and method of education.” The 
Professor in charge of this school is C. H. McGrew, B.5.; 
Ph. M. who is assisted by Miss W. A. Allen, and Miss 
Ada E. Flournoy, Ph. B. The course of study includes 
instruction in Human Development and Psychology of 
Childhood—Science of Education—Science and Art of 
Teaching—Art of School Management—Educational 
Systems and School Supervision—History of Educational 
Progress—Training in Science and Art of Froebel Kinder- 
garten—The New Education—Observation and Practice 
Teaching. From the circular we learn that the standard 
for admission will be graduation from a high or normal 
school or equivalent qualifications, The course of study 
and training will extend over one and two years and ap- 
propriate professional degrees and diplomas will be 
conferred when the course is completed. In addition 
to the general educational requirements of those taking 
the course, a sufficient musical training will be required. 
The terms for a session of twenty weeks are $37.50 
The first term of this school opened last August. 
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PERSONALS. 
com. Le GRanD VaN ToyYL, of Schoharie county, 
at the close of his recent teachers’ institute was pre- 
sented with some fine pieces of furniture. He was 
not a candidate for re-election. 


County Com. H. P. Wnirtney, at the close of the 
Herkimer county teachers’ institute, New York, was 
presented with a gold-headed cane and a gold pen. 





Mrs. BeLVA LOCKWOOD, the late candidate for the presi- 
dency, delivered an interesting and able lecture before 
the county teachers’ institute recently held at Media, 
Pa. She spoke on Washington, the city and its political 
life. Mrs. Lockwood is a graduate of Genesee College, 
class of "538. 





Mr. Epison has completed his great invention, the 
phonograph, and a number of these instruments will be 
on the market in about two months. They are the size 
of type-writers, and are worked automatically by a 
noiseless electric motor,which stops when a small spring 
istouched. They will be sold for $60. 





NovEMBER 17 marked an era in the history of the 
Atlantic cab'e. On that day Mr. Swinburne’s new 
tragedy ‘‘ Locrine,” containing 18,000 words, which had 
been cabled to the New York Times, was published by 
that paper. By this enterprise the Times anticipated the 
publication of this work in London by several days. 





PROFESSOR CHARLES S. SARGENT, who occupies the 
chair of Arboriculture in Harvard University,and directs 
the Arnold Arboretum—the ost complete and syste- 
matic collection of hardy trees and shrubs in the world 
—is at home again, busily engaged in preparing for the 
illustrated weekly journal of forestry, whose first num- 
ber will appear early next year. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE LITTLE, of Washington, D. U., 
gave some exercises in outline drawing at the Allegheny 
County Teachers’ Institute held recently at Pittsburg, 
Pa, As he quickly drew the outline sketch of a squir- 
rel on a seeming run for home; then, by a simple change 
in the position of a curved line, he had Mr. Squirrel 
eating a nut out of his paws, the following was very 
often heard : ‘Oh, if I only could draw like that,” yet 
Prof. Little thinks any one can do such work by 
practice. 

In his suggestions to the teachers he deprecates the 
use of any ruler or test measure, except in special cases, 
as this defeats the object of the work—the training of 
the hand and eye. Instead, have guide points 2 or 3 
inches apart that can easily be punctured on the slate 
by a sharp-pointed instrument. Very little dia- 
gramming is done, and is conducted in the way of a 
dictation exercise, in order to have the work uniform. 
Then commences the study of the outline of objects, 
and the direction of the child’s attention to the study of 
nature, tending to cultivate habits of observation and to 
see new beauties that would otherwise remain un- 
known. Prof. Little advocates drawing, not only for 
itself, but as a means for developing language, number, 
or any primary lesson. 





Pror. STEVENSON, of New York City University, has 
been chosen foreign member of the Imperial Society of 
Naturalists at Moscow, and corresponding member of 
theR  . Academy of Sciences of Padua, and of the 
Tuscany Society of Natural History. 

Re Dr. Heman LINCOLN, professor at the Newton 
Theological Institution, died last month after a brief 
illness, 


OUR REAL TEACHERS. 








Mr. Alger in his book, ‘‘The School of Life,” regards 
the world as a gigantic seminary, in which the school- 
masters are : 

1. Our desires. 

2. Ideas or thought. 

8. Labor.: 

4, Experience. 

5. Example or social influence. 

He considers that every thoughtful teacher has two 
great incitements to earnestness in his work. 

The first from what he knows. 

The second from what he does not know. 








EDWARD BROOAS, Ph.D. 





Dr. Brooks was born at Stony Point, N. Y., in 1831. 
He had the advantages of an excellent common school. 
He possessed an aspiring nature and a love for study, 
especially mathematics, which was incited by a fine 
teacher in that department. His love for literature was 
inspired by a teacher who was a great literary scholar. 
His first poem appeared in a local paper when he was 
14. Others followed. On the removal of the family to 
another county, higher school privileges were denied 
him ; so he learned under his father the trade of wood- 
turning, at the same time reading, writing, and study- 
ing. His first instruction was given to a class in music, 
connected with a Sunday school which met in a barn, 
This led to a position as teacher of a village school near 
by. Later, on his father’s illness, he touk charge of the 
business, then went to a normal school to improve 
his qualifications as a teacher. He attained a high 
standing, and graduated valedictorian of his class. 
While he was at this school he met John F. Stoddard, 
who invited him to go to the ‘‘ University of Northern 
Pennsylvania,” as teacher of music and botany, at the 
same time continuing his studies in the higher mathe- 
matics. He was therea year. He next occupied a posi- 
tion in the Monticello Academy ; after that, one in the 
normal school at Millersville, Penn., where he remained 
11 years as professor of mathematics, and 17 years as 
principal. During this time he wrote his series of ma 
thematical works which are widely used through the 
country, and prepared his ‘‘ Normal Methods of Teach- 
ing,” and ‘‘ Mental Science and Culture.” These works 
have been commended by leading educators, and are 
regarded as valuable contributions to the science and 
art of teaching. In 1868, he was elected president of 
the state teachers’ association of Pennsylvania ; in 1873, 
he established and edited for three years The Normal 
Monthly, a successful paper, which was discontinued 
only because of his failing health. He has been and is 
a lecturer at many educational gatherings, and has 
lately organized a norma! institute in Florida, which has 
proved a success. He attributes his success as a teacher 
largely to two little books, which he studied early in life, 
‘*Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic” and ‘‘ Watts on the 
Mind.” He also drew much inspiration from the works 
of David P. Page and Dr. Lowell Mason, and feels a 
deep sense of gratitude for their influence. Many years 
ago he expressed the sentiment, ‘‘I would rather live in 
the hearts or my pupils than to be honored in song and 
story,” and whatever else he may not have attained, he 
certainly can rejoice in that reward. 





THERE was an interesting annual report of the pro- 
gress of Rochester’s public schools at the meeting of the 
board of education last month. A new system of 
marking for promotion was adopted. The report of Supt. 
Ellis stated that the increase in attendance since 1870 
is 50 per cent. The course was extended from nine to 
ten years. Supt. Ellis urged the importance of oral 
training in arithmetic, advocated both oral and written 
spelling, and the necessity of reform in training, in the 
writing of good English. The need of a uew high 
school bui ry Sew presented, the free academy a 
now crowded to the utmost. The superintendent sai 
among other things: ‘Those teachers who cultivate 
in their pupils, a taste for the reading of 
render in ble service, not to those pupi 





There is much food for thought here. 


A STRONG POINT IN FAVOR OF THE ST. CLOUD 
MINN., NORMAL SCHOOL. 





This school it endeavoring to compel recognition of 
the fact that normal schools are technical schools. To 


|reach thisend they have so changed the order of taking 
|up the studies as to place the instrumental part of the 


course where it can be handled from the vantage ground 
of the broadest possible culture, anda knowledge ol 
mental science. This makes it possible to treat arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, and reading from the teaching 
point of view. These subjects are the very ones the 
graduate must teach, aud it is evident they should have, 
of all subjecte, the most thoroughly philosophical treat- 
ment. This school has likewise greatly extended the 
work in mental science, the history of education, school 
government, science of education, and practice teach- 
ing. In this school the second half of the third year is 
devoted to practice in the model school, the entire 
school day being spent inthis way. The work includes, 
besides the actual teaching, a carefully selected course 
of critical lessons in the history of education, using 
Compayre daily ; and in the practical application of the 
laws of mind to the organization, instruction, and 
discipline of the school, with Page, Swett, Thring, Tate, 
Bain, Payne, Johonnot, White, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and others in the hanis of the class. The bis- 
tory of education is pursued as a class recitation forty- 
five minutes daily ; the other topics are developed in the 
daily work in general criticism. 

It is the settled policy of the school to raise its stand- 
ard of admission from year to year, until the time shall 
come in which all students can devote themselves wholly 
to professional work. The school is already able to 
make the claim that in its courses “a larger amount of 
vrofessional work is provided for than is offered in any 
other Normal School in the United States.” 

Our intelligent readers can not fail to be convinced 
that the St. Cloud faculty has taken along step forward 
toward making this institution distinctively professional. 
It seems to us that no one who thoroughly understands 
the needs of our country can fail to endorse the work 
President Grey is doing in his school. 





THE first number of the American Journal of Psy 
chology, edited by G, Stanley Hall of Johns Hopkins 
University, has appeared. It is a quarterly of over two 
hundred pages, on good paper and is a credit to American 
typography. The leading articles are: The Variations 
of the Normal Knee-Jerk and their Relation to the 
Activity of the Central Nervous System~-The Dermal 
Sensativeness to Gradual Pressure-Changes—A Method 
for the Experimental Determination of the Horopter 
and The Psycho-Physic Law and Star Magnitudes. 
Under psychological literature there are reviews of the 
Proceedings of the English Society for Psychical 
Research and of Phantasms of the Living—of President 
McCosh’s Psychology—of Professor B. P. Bowne’s In~ 
troduction to Psychological Theory—of Professor John 
Dewey’s Psychology—of Professor Ladd’s Physiological 
Psychology--of Logical Machines—of Ferrier’s Functions 
of the Brain, and Luciani and Sepilli’s Localization auf 
der Gross Hirnrinde—of Galton on the Persistence of 
Type—of Delage’s Les Fonctions des Canaux demi- 
circulaires, and Minor Reviews. 

The object of this Journal is ‘‘to record the psycho- 
logical work of a scientific, as distinctive from a spec- 
ulative character.” The quarterly will contain original 
contributions of a scientific character; digests and 
reviews; and news notes, brief mentions, etc. The 
editor says that, ‘‘ While articles of unusual importance 
in the field of logic, the history of philusophy, practical 
ethics and education will be welcomed, the main object 
of the journal will be to record the progress of scientific 
psychology, for which no organ now exsits in En- 
glish.” 





THE third number of the second volume of the 
Political Science Quarterly, edited by the faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia College, has just come to 
hand, and contains articles on the Interstate Commerce 
Law, England and the Colonies, Ferdinand Lassalles, 
The Cause of Secession, and State Uontrol of Industry 
in the Fourth Century, together with critical reviews of 
many important works bearing upon political science 
The general appearance of these two quarterlies are tke 
same both as to size and number of pages, and thorough- 
ness of treatment. They sre both highly creditable w 
the advanced scholarship of the great schools from 
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ONE MORE INCIDENT IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





My friend, who was mentioned last week in the first 
editorial on the second page, remained silent for nearly 
twenty miles, but all at once he turned and said, ‘‘I 
must give you one more incident in my experience, that 
made almost as strong an impression upon my mind as 
the one I have just told you.” 


THE SECOND INCIDENT. 


In a school in New York City, in which pupils were 
received who needed special training, on account of 
some personal peculiarities, there was a teacher from 
one of the best families, of remarkably prepossessing 
appearance. She had received a thorough education, 
and was fully competent, as far as scholarship and cul- 
ture could make her, to filla professorship in almost any 
institution of learning in the country. But with a 
Christian devotion, she had given herself up to the most 
benevolent work of training a class of girls in this school, 
whose early education and culture had been sadly neg- 
lected. She had one peculiarity prominent above all 
her other good qualities—it was perfect self-control, and 
self-possession. Kindness was the law of her being, and 
love the ruling principle of her life. 

In her class was one girl who by some means was as 
nearly ungoverned and ungovernable as any human 
being could be, outside of the penitentiary or insame 
asylum. She was, in every characteristic, the opposite 
of her teacher. During one week she seemed especially 
bad. Nothing pleased her, and by every means in her 
power she tried to vex, annoy, and discourage those 
nearest to her. No severe punishment was inflicted, but 
seclusion, deprivation of privileges, and other like 
means, served only to intensify the badness of her 
nature. The worse she acted ; the kinder her teacher 
seemed to be. One day she seemed bent on doing her 
worst. At the close of the lesson, she was requested to 
remain after the rest had retired. For some minutes 
nothing wassaid. At last the question was asked, 
‘“‘Why do you persist in acting so badly? Are you ill- 
treated? Who is your enemy? Tell me the whole 
truth. What is the matter with you? Are you happier 
in being bad than in trying to grow better?” She was 
silent. For ten minutes nothing wes said, but it was 
evident that her feelings were deeply aroused. At last 
she broke out with a passionate exclamation, ‘‘I am 
bad! I always have been bad, and I have made up my 
mind to be bad, I came into the class to-day with a 
determination to vex you, to make you angry, and to 
get you to punish me, but the more tried, the kinder 
you seemed to be. 1 couldn’t vex you, and I was mad 
because I couldn’t. If you would only get mad at me 
and whip me, I should be happy. Why have you been 
so good to me? I don’t understand it.” 

She went on this way for ten minutes. during which 
time the teacher said nothing. After another silence of 
some time, the teacher asked her, in a mild but decided 
tone of voice, one simple question, ‘* Will you be a better 
girl?” Another silence of more than five minutes, 
broken only by the passionate sobbing of the poor girl. 
At last she said, looking straight up into the face of her 
teacher through her tears, yet with a calm determination 
that showed the resoluteness of an honest heart, “J will 
be a better girl.” 

From that day on she was a changed person. Al- 
though her passionate nature showed itself frequently, 
yet the strength of her will overmastered the lower im- 
pulses of her nature, and she became one of the strong- 
est and best girls in the school. I[t is not necessary to 
say that her influence was great, and to-day, whenever 
she tells the story of her school-day life to a confidential 
friend, she says in tones full uf the deepest feeling and 
earnestness, ‘‘THE LOVE AND FORBEARANCE OF MISS 
S—— SAVED ME.” 


LIBERTY vs. SUPERVISION. 








A principal of a school, on being asked why she did 
not subscribe for an educational paper, replied that 
there are so many articles in these journals recommend- 
ing methods of teaching directly opposite to those which 
she successfully employed in her school, that she felt it 
her duty to decline. Educational journals, like all 
others, admit into their columns communications relat- 
ing to methods of teaching, without endorsing any. 
The editors express their views in the editorial column, 
and willingly permit replies to these as well as to the 
opinions expressed in the various communications from 
other sources. Teachers desirous of learning all that is 
new and useful welcome fresh ideas, which will aid 
them in their important work ; but often there appear 


reports of lectures containing expressions which excite 
surprise. One lecturer begins with—‘‘ What is that 
education which we are in duty bound to provide for 
the young?” and without answering this question, pro- 
ceeds to tell us that our schools need more 


LIBERTY. 


Teachers, he declares, are paralyzed or hindered by 
restrictions, and need more liberty. So say the Anarch- 
chists, who are opposed to governments which necessa- 
rily in some degree restrict the absolute liberty of the 
individual, that the community may be benefited. This 
liberty of the individual teacher and school, he says, 
should be enjoyed “all along the line.” If the rules 
adopted for the government of schools were very imper- 
fect, and every teacher’s judgment perfect, there might 
be some reason for this complaint ; but when teachers 
differ so widely as to proper methods, it becomes a 
necessity for those who are responsible to adopt those 
which experience has shown will secure the best results. 
There was some liberty enjoyed lately in a Weehawken 
school, and the results were not profitable to pupils or 
teachers. Some teachers permit children to enjoy the 
liberty of talking and playing during the class exercises ; 
others recognize the importance of careful attention 
being paid to what the teacher says and what she does 
by every pupul, in order that each one may be profited. 
The former prefers liberty, and the latter fails to see that 
she is restricted, but rather benefited by the observance 
of the necessary rules of order. Our lecturer kindly 
says that when first elected superintendent he felt him- 
self to be an “ august person.” Other superintendents’ 
experience has been of a different character. They felt 
the responsibilities of their position, and resolved to dis- 
charge its duties in such a manner that teachers and 
pupils would be greatly benefited by the means which 
they, after careful thought, adopted. Our lecturer felt 
that it was best ‘‘ to get out of the teachers’ way,” and 
probably they thought he acted, under the circum- 
stances, very wisely. He thinks that there is too much 
supervision by principals and superintendents, and as one 
who is clamorous for great liberty to be exercised by the 
individual teacher, it is natural for nim to entertain this 
opinion. 

SUPERVISION. 

What are the duties of a superintendent? Is it only 
to help and advise teachers? Certainly an intelligent 
answer would not only include these among his duties, 
but many others of greater importance. A large city 
has many schools, primary and grammar, and some of 
them have an attendance of fifteen hundred pupils, with 
twenty-five teachers. In this city there are more than 
three thousand teachers, with an average attendance of 
pupils exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand. Sup- 
pose Superintendent Jasper should conceive it to be his 
duty to “ get out of the way,” would that be promotive 
of good to either pupils or teachers? His duties are 
various, and constantly occupy his attention, often until 
late in the evening. A course of studies must be con- 
sidered, adapted to the needs of the great system, and 
when adopted by the board of education, among these 
varied duties is the one requiring teachers to follow thit 
course in all its details, so that a stated time shall be 
given to each study or exercise. The statute provides 
that every school shall be examined annually. What 
for? Simply to aid teachers, and furnish them with 
advice? Rather more than that. The assistant superin- 
tendents must ascertain by the most careful examination 
whether the by-laws of the board are duly observed, 
what methods have been employed, and what progress 
the pupils have made in a stated time. If the teachers 
have employed the proper methods, and the teaching has 
tended to develop mental and moral powers, they 
receive the deserved credit ; but if these methods are not 
employed, the teachers are careless .or indifferent, 
and the time of the pupils, in some degree, has been 
wasted, and the result carefully noted, is the examining 
officer only a ‘‘ marking machine” for so reporting the 
results of inefficient teaching? In every department of 
business there is, and must be, careful supervision, either 
by the employer, or some honest and capable person. 


THE SPECIAL WORK OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 


He examines and ascertains who do their appointed 
work well, and who slight it, or are incapable of per- 
forming it, and reports the results of his supervision to his 
superior. If each workman had the liberty of using the 
means that he thought proper to select, we should have 
a variety, some excellent and much very poor, and there 
would be a want of system. And where principals or 
supermtendents neglect their duty, and allow every 
teacher to do as he pleases, he fails in the performance 





of {his duty, and injury to pupils must follow from 
such neglect. The tendency of these attacks on super. 
intendents who do their duty as required by the statute 
of the state and by-laws of boards of education, is calcu. 
lated to lessen the respect due to them from teachers, 
and to lead them to regard examining officers as their 
enemies, instead of regarding them as they really are, 
their best friends. The suggestions which they offer, 
the errors in teaching which they point out, are highly 
valued by those who seek the welfare of the pupils con- 
fided to their care ; and only those influenced by articles, 
as sometimes appear in our educational journals, are led 
to utter complaints. An able and careful superintendent, 
as is our city superintendent, who possesses the confi- 
dence.of the board of education, seeks only to discharge 
his responsible duties with a view of developing and cul- 
tivating the mind and morals of the pupils, to qualify 
them to be good and useful citizens of a great city. 
And however it may be in some exceptional instances, 
that is the object and purpose of all superintendents 
throughout the country, who understand their duties, 
and have the moral courage to discharge them. The 
hundreds of thousands [of men and women, once pupils 
in our public schools, and now active and successful in 
the various walks of life, bear testimony to the value of 
the instruction which they received in accordance with 
the methods suggested by the city superintendents 
whom the board of education has selected for that pur- 
pose, and without which their present success would not 
in all probability have been attained. JUSTITIA. 





OLD IDEAS CONCERNING THE TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. 





From RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 


In old times, men’s ideas respecting the training of 
children, the duties of children to their parents, and the 
duties of parents to their children, were comparatively 
simple. The child’s mind was reg irded as a blank page 
on which anything could be written that the child's 
teachers might desire. The child's good qualities were 
regarded as involving merit which deserved reward ; the 
child’s bad qualities were regarded as involving offense 

which deserved punishment. The duty of the child to 
its parents was held to be very distinct and definite, 
while beyond the duty of maintaining the child,the par- 
ents’ responsibility, according to old-fashioned ideas, 
was limited to the inculcation of moral and social duties 
(by precept rather than by example), and the employ- 
ment of a system of rewards and punishments for the 
development of the child’s good qualities and the correc- 
tion of its bad ones. 

All this is practically very little changed, though the 
absurdity and unfairness of the old system have been 
demonstrated over and over again in recent years. 

Children are not only unlike, instead of being like, as 
the old system implied, but unlikeness is their most 
striking characteristic. Instead of its being probable 
that a well-chosen system of training will suit ninety- 
nine ch‘ldren out of a hundred, the chances are that no 
system of training could be devised which would really 
be suitable for any two children out of a hundred. The 
children of the same family differ strangely from each 
other. Though all their qualities are derived from the 
same source, the proportions in which these qualities 
have been received are so different that, as a rule no two 
children, even in a large family, are closely alike in 
character. If this is so in one and the same family, as 
every one who has observed such families must have 
noticed, how absurd must be the attempt to select any 
system of training which will suit scores of boys or girls. 





EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 





From a recent letter of the Hon. D. L. Kieble, State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, Minn. 
TWO INFLUENCES, 

The life of the individual as well as the charaeter of 
society in the aggregate is determined by two influences, 
the governmental, which affects externals by restraints 
and requirements, and, second, the educational, which 
quickens, purifies, directs, and strengthens the intellec- 
tual and moral powers of the soul. As a citizen, I be- 
lieve it my duty in common with my neighbor to use my 
ballot and my best judgment in restraining evil, and in 
protecting society from the assaults and temptations of 
evil, to the ultimate limit of prohibition. The details of 
means and methods must be a question of more or less 
difference among those who labor and pray for the same 
goodend. Butas the necessary foundation of all gov- 





ernmental restraint, I place the first emphasis upon the 
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educational work, especially as it is committed to the 
parent in the home, the Christian minister in the church, 
and the teacher in the school. Parents tind it easier to 
restrain and to tell children what not to do than to set 
before them and to interest them in what is for their 


good. 
THE NARROWNESS OF SOCIETIES. 


Therefore, societies born of high moral aims and 
moved by the inspiration of noble men and women give 
themselves to correcting and elevating public sentiment, 
but after awhile they often become burdened by spirits, 
narrow, selfish, and ambitious, and fall to a lower plane 
of governmental influence and political organization. 
And we are not without the notable experience of the 
Christian church undertaking the exercise of secular 
governmental function, and with what results the stu- 
dent of church and political history knows full well. 


POLIT.CS IN EDUCATION, 


I therefore insist that as educators, in whatever organ- 
ization or department of service, we should guard 
against the undue intrusion of governmental methods, 
ideas or policies, and doing our work as educators wise- 
ly and effectually, we shall find that, as the spirit gives 
form and expression to the body, so the state will gradu- 
ally assume those forms of custom and law which ex- 
press the civilization of a Christian people. 


WHERE REFORMATION BEGINS. 

In short then, I learn from history and Christian phi- 
losophy that the reformation of men must begin, not at 
the circumference, but must begin at, and be from the 
center of self and character outward into habit, example, 
and influence. 





ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING. 





In a recent lecture on this subject, delivered in Balti- 
more, Dr. Richard T. Ely said: ‘The wealth-creating ele- 
ments in modern society are, first, natural gifts or agents, 
that is, external nature ; second, man; and third, the 
accumulated store of products resulting from the past 
application of human effort to the soil and other natural 
agents. We stand face to face with poverty, pauperism, 
distress, and dissatisfaction. This is wide spread. Now 
what is the cause of this misery which surrounds us? 

‘Nature has been more than generous. she has been 
lavish, she has in our country rather given too much than 
too little. Is there, then, adeficiency of implements with 
which to avail ourselves of nature’s bounty? Hardly, 
for millions of capital can be found for promising 
schemes, and for years one has seen vast quantities of 
capital lie idle in the United States. But there remains 
only one other factor of production, and that is man. 

“I say that itis now time toturn our attention first and 
foremost to the production of men. We want rounded- 
out competent men, who know how to use the hand as 
well as the head. Both must be disciplined, both must 
be cultivated in order to bring about a harmonious 
development of man’s power. The hand must be reached 
through training of the mind and the exercises of 
the hand in useful toil must be made to minister to the 
elevation of the mind. Industrial training—not fora 
few—but for all people, for every boy and girl born in 
the United States, without one exception, is the chief 
economic demand of our time. 

“We tee from what has gone before, that man is the 
chief source of wealth. All other conditions may be 
present, but it is in vain if the one condition of men train- 
ed up to the standard of our nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion is wanting. To this training should the chief care of 
government. federal, state, and municipal be directed. 

“Where will pauperism be when men are educated in 
mind, body, and soul? Let us take for our watchword 
—education for all, and industrial training an essential 
part of education.” 


A FEW COMMON ERRORS. 








It is probable that more errors are made in the use of 
the word “ only” than in using any other word in the 
language. While its misuse is not so glaring as many 
other grammatical errors, yet it greatly mars and re- 
duces the accuracy of a sentence. Unlike the more 
glaring mistakes which are confined chiefly to the 
Speech or writing of the unlearned, its misuse prevails 
toa singular extent’ in the writing of accomplished 
men and women, and is observed frequently in news- 
papers and even in higher literature. This results from 
carelessness more than from anything else, and proba- 
bly from the fact that the correct use of the word is not 
80 easily understood. bi 


The proper place of ‘‘only” in a sentence is readily 
ascertained by accurately determining the word to 
which it has reference. A few examples will, perhaps, 
more clearly explain its misuse. I have heard good 
orators say, ‘‘ I will only refer to this branch of the 
subject.” A little thought will make it evident that the 
speaker did not mean to confine himself to “‘ referring,” 
butto the branch of the sabject; therefore he should 
have said, ‘*{ will refer only to this branch of the sub- 
ject.” Had he meantit to limit ‘‘refer” he would have 
emphasized it in order to make himself understood. 

To say, ‘‘I only see an orange,” might mean that the 
speaker does not feel, taste, or smell an orange, but, 
**f see only an orange,” means that he sees no other 
fruit. It might be clearer, perhaps, to say, ‘‘I see an 
orange only,” or ‘‘I see an orange alone ;” but itis not 
well to conclude a sentence with the adverb or ad- 
jective, as the case may be. It is common to hear, “I 
only saw him,” “I only have four,” “‘He only went to 
Philadelphia,” and countless similar errors. 

The word ‘* too” is misused in precisely the same 
way. I have heard highly educated persons make such 
mis'akes as ‘‘I was there, too,” not meaning to in- 
clude with other places the place indicated, but that the 
speaker was present with others at the place; so it 
would have been correct to say, ‘‘ I, too, was there.” 

** Also,” being used interchangeably with “too,” is, 
of course, similarly misused. In the sentence, ‘‘ He will 
read this,” ‘‘also” can be inserted to convey three 
meanings. “He also will read this,” means that the 
person spoken of with others will read it ; ‘‘ He will also 
read this,” indicates that he may have intended to sing 
it, but now he will also read it ; and “‘ He will read this 
also,” means that he will read it in addition to other 
pieces. 

Additional examples need not be given to explain 
the proper use of the words. A little care and thought- 
fulness will scon correct theabuse. Writers, especially, 
should be careful with these words, for speakers can 
indicate their meaning by emphasis. Much ambiguity 
in writing is due to this fault, and correction of it will 
add mightily to an author’s power. 


In “ The Writer.” —H. M. Hoxe. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE BRAIN. 


—_ 


By Dr. Wruiam A. Hammond, New York. 


A lecture before the Industrial Education Association, reported 
by E. L: Benedict. 

The brain is a vast nerve center, situated in the skull. 
It is there not simply as an instrument of thought, but 
to keep the heart in action, to regulate the work of the 
stomach, and to see that all the physical functions are 
properly performed. 


WHITE AND GRAY MATTER. 


The brain is composed of two different substances, 
gray matter and white matter. The gray matter is 
where thought originates, the white matter is the 
medium for the transmission of messages. A sensation 
of pain reaches the seat of thought, through the white 
medium, and through it the orders for action are sent 
out. 

I have great respect for the gray matter of the brain, 
If I should ever set up a false God, I should take a little 
piece of this same gray matter, put it in a costly shrine, 
and bow down to it. Itis the highest organ God has 
created. 

ATTRIBUTES OF THE MIND. 


The brain originates mind. The attributes of the 
mind are perception, emotion, intellect, will. 

Perception puts us into relation with the externa! 
world, By means of the nerves, the results of percep- 
tion are conveyed to the brain; by means of the nerve 
centers they are comprehended. A person with none 
of the five senses, would not be able to conceive so 
simple a thing as ‘‘ two and two make four.” 


THE EMOTIONS. 

The emotions are the most troublesome of all the at- 
tmbutes of the mind, They cause more crime, more 
disease, and more unhappiness than all the others put 
together. Some people are governed entirely by their 
emotions. This does very well under some circumstan- 
ces. Ifa person should see another fall into the water, 
his emotions would prompt him to rush to the rescue, 
while if he waited till his intellect had presented the 
reasons for and against, he might decide not to do it, 





THE CAUSE OF OVER-WORKED BRAINS. 

The emotions wear the brain away more than intel- 
lectual work. There are few people who suffer from 
honest intellectual work; itis anxiety that harrasses. 
Men in Wall Street live under a constant strain of 
anxiety, and after passing the day in the excitement of 
the exchanges, they hurry home, bolt a hasty dinner, 
and hurry out again to the theatre, or to hear the latest 
news of the stock market. 

Suppose a, person has a certain amount of steam 
power to sell, and suppose he disposes of shares of this 
power. A printer, we will say, takes some, a book- 
seller some, and so on until all are distributed. Now 
suppose one of these men consumes more than his share. 
The consequence is that some of the others are cut 
short. Now we all have a certain amount of nerve 
force, but if the brain takes more than its share, the 
stomach is cut short. The consequence is, nervous dys- 
pepsia. In nearly all cases of over-work, the stomach 
is the first to. suffer. 

THE INTELLECT. 

The intellect constitutes all the faculties concerned in 
the production of thought. Purely intellectual labor 
can be carried on eight hours per day without injury. 
Beyond that it is not wise to go, As soon as fatigue is 
felt, or the mind loses its power to concentrate, it is 
time to stop. 

An exhausted brain is always irritable. In the morn- 
ing you can work calmly and serenely, notning dis- 
turbs you ; but as soon as you begin to grow tired, you 
are easily irritated. A person who overworks his brain 
will be sure to suffer in consequence, though perhaps 
not atonce. He is never afterward safe from the con- 
sequences. Sleep is the great repairer of the brain 
When asleep, the shop is shut up, and the workmen go 
home. 

The brain is a machine for evolving force. It differs 
from all other machines in that, while they obtain their 
fuel from outside, the brain consumes itself. It does 
not produce thought from the things it takes in, but by 
feeding upon itself. With every thought, no matter 
how slight, with every motion, a certain amount of 
brain is decomposed. In order that.the brain may con- 
sume itself, it must have blood to supply new tissue in 
place of that consumed. Whenever the brain is exer- 
cised, blood is constantly flowing to it to supply the 
- THE BRAIN IN SLEEP. 

During sleep the brain empties itself of blood. It 
used to be thought that sleep was caused by an excess 
of blood in the brain, but this has been shown to be un- 
true by actual experiments. One case, showing this, 
was that of a man who met with an accident that took 
away several inches of his skull, There was nothing 
but the scalp drawn over the brain. It was observed that 
when the man was asleep, the scalp was depressed be- 
low the surrounding surface; but the moment he 
awoke it arose above. Something must have made his 
brain smaller when asleep, and larger when awake, and 
nothing could do this except a diminution of the supply 
of blood. The same thing is observed in infants, and has 
been shown by experiments upon dogs. 

When a person falls asleep, the blood vessels of the 
brain contract upon their contents, and the blood is 
squeezed out. Dreams are caused by a small amount of 
blood remaining in some compartment of the brain. 
When a person uses his brain longer than he ought at 
one time, the blood vessels become exhausted, and lose 
their contracting power. They remain extended, and 
the person cannot sleep. When this is done, habitually, 
chronic insomnia is the result. The blood vessels lose 
their elasticity, just as a rubber band, if stretched over 
a package and kept there for a long time, does not con- 
tract when taken off. 

No matter how carefully a man may live, after that 
he will not be able to sleep. He may go to Europe, he 
may use his brain only an hour or two a day; it makes 
no difference; the vessels have lost their elasticity, and 
they cannot contract. A person suffering from insom- 
nia is burning his candle at both ends, and sooner or 
later, he becomes insane. A person cannot endure 
wakefulness long and not suffer. 

The first evidence of an overworked brain after irri- 
tability, is the impossibility of concentrating the atten- 
tion. You turn over page after page without compre 
hending what you have read. Then headaches will 
come without any assignable cause. Only by stopping 
at once, and living properly, can disaster then be ob 
viated. 

THE WILL. 


Some persons have very strong wills, aud some very 





But usually persons controlled by their emotions, get 
themselves into trouble. aie ' 





weak wills. A strong will usually indicates a strong 
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intellect. But there are cases of strong will in people 
who are little short of idiots. The unreasoning strong 
will is obstinacy. 

Obstinate people never get along well. They suffer 
in consequence of their strong exertions of will. This 
may not be generally known, but it is a fact that when- 
ever people exert their wills vehemently they suffer 
more exhaustion after, than from any other mental ex- 
ertion. The will ought to be used, not in accordance 
with the emotions, but with the intellect. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OR MANUAL 
TRAINING, 








By Dr. NichoLas Murray But Ler, President of the 
Industrial Education Association, New York City. 

Both phrases are subject to serious misconstruction. 
We will consider the question in connection with these 
three queries : (1.) What exactly is meant by industrial 
education? (2.) Why is it a pressing problem just at 
this time? (8.) What is being done towards its solution ? 


WHAT IS MEANT BY INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
By industrial education is meant an education in 


which the training of the pupil’s powers of expression 


goes on side by side with the training of his receptive 
faculties, and in which the training of both is based on 
a knowledge of things, and not of words merely. In- 
dustrial education is not technical education. Indus- 
trial education is the general training which underlies 
all special trainings, whether they be for professions or 
for trades. Why, then, may it not be called simply 
education? Why do we call it industrial education? 
The answer is plain. The signification of the word ed- 
ucation varies with every age, and the signification 
which is common at present is not that which we mean 
by industrial education. Therefore, we must express 
our difference with the traditional view by prefixing 
some distinctive adjective, and the word “ industrial” 
has been selected. 

WHY IT IS A PRESSING PROBLEM JUS" NOW. 

Man’s mental powers are roughly divisible into the 
receptive, and the expressive or active. By the former 
the mind obtains possession of new facts. By the latter 
it assimilates these facts and uses them in practical life. 
The latter powers are as necessary as the former. 
Nevertheless, up to the present time thay have had no 
adequate training in the public school. We talk in this 
country a great deal about the dignity of labor, and yet 
we are sadly astray on the subject. Our young men 
think it more honorable to add columns of figures for 
$8 a week than to lay bricks for $8 per day. If manual 
training takes its proper place in education, our eyes will 
be opened to the real dignity and importance of labor, 
and we will cease to regard it as beneath us and our 
children. We must bear in mind, too, that the vast 
majority of public school children must earn their living 
with their hands, and, therefore, if the school can aid 
them in using their hands, it is putting just so much 
bread and butter into their mouths. I fully believe that 
education is to teach us how to live, not how to make a 
living. But I do say that if the best and most complete 
education happens to aid a boy in earning his living, 
that is no reason why it should be supplanted by some- 
thing less thorough and less complete. 

Many persons fail to see that the so-called manual 
training is essentially mental training. It is mental 
training through the hand and eye, just as the study of 
history is mental training through the memory. Our 
public schools must not be made apprentice shops for 
any trade, They are not to turn out carpenters, or cooks, 
or draughtsmen, They are tosend out boys and girls 
well and harmoniously trained. Nevertheless, we hear 
it said that instruction in carpentry must not be given 
in the public school because a great many persons make 
their living as carpenters.. This argument proves too 
much. It would expel reading from the public school 
because Mark Twain, Burbank and others gain a portion 
of their income by public reading. It would expel 
writing because a great many persons obtain their living 
by the pen. In short, this argument confuses com- 
pletely the disciplinary and the utilitarian elements in 
training. 

WHAT IS BRING DONE. 

The conditions of contemporary life demand a more 
practical education. It so happens, and happily that 
the education which our increased scientific know- 
ledge points us to as the best is more practical than 
that which it supersedes. The Industrial Education As- 
sociation of New York City believes in these principles, 
and is endeavoring to secure their general adoption, 


The training college is not a normal school, in which 
elementary education and special training are combined. 
But like the law or medical school this training college 
demands as qualification for entrance the possession by 
the candidate of a good general education. The college 
course lasts two years, and is special and technical. It 
aims to give the prospective teacher a thorough know- 
ledge of the human mind, its processes and powers and 
acquaintance with the history of education, and prac- 
tical instruction in didactics or the art of teaching. 


From a lecture delivered at the organization of an Indus- 
trial Education Society at Baltimore, Md, Nov. 1. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














AN OUTLINE OF WORK, 


FOR THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF THE CEDAR 8ST 
SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, FOR THE LAST SCHOOL YEAR, 
Mrs. M. L, BREEN, Principal. 

I.—WORK WITH PUPILS DURING SCHOOL HOURS. 

Aim.—(a.) To supply the pupils with a variety of seat- 
work bearing directly upon the work of the grade. 

(b.) To train the pupil-teachers in the preparation for 
this work, 

(c.) To lead the children to observe closely. 

(d.) To furnish pupils with material for thought. 

(e.) To develop the child’s power of expressing his 
thoughts. 

(f.) To make application of language lessons to school 
work, 

(g.) To awaken an interest on the part of pupils in 
industrial work, leading them to be inventive, and to 
perform many little offices for themselves, 

Points.—{a.) General discrimation, as grouping all of 
a kind. 

(b.) Special discrimination in reference to form, color, 
size, or a quality common to all or many objects. 

(c.) Copying : placing cut forms of different colors and 
sizes to correspond with copy given by teacher. 

(d.) Order of arrangement in reference to form, color, 
size, number, and position. 

(e.) Spacing, tracing, and perforating. 

(f.) Work similar to above reproduced by pencil. 

(g.) Copying pictures. 

(h.) Card embroidery, teaching the children to thread 
and use the needle before taking up sewing. 

(i.) Designing with pegs or cut forms, designs pre- 
served by pasting or tracing. 

(j.) Tracing a single form and repeating, filling in each 
form with original designs. 

(k.) Sewing : rooms 4 and 5, as one period of busy work, 
daily. Rooms 6, 7, and 8,one hour each week, under 
direction of teachers of respective rooms. 

(1.) Silent reading, making use of new books added to 
the library, as well as others furnished by pupils and 
teachers. 

(m.) Home reading. 

(n.) Practical application of language work, by repro- 
ducing other lessons, both orally and in writing ; by dic- 
tation, copying, letter writing, sentence making (using 
words whose meaning as well as word-form must be 
taught.) 

(o.) Correction of all errors made by pupils, and the 
proper form impressed upon the mind. 

(p.) Short composition exercises, picture lessons, and 
lessons on plants, animals, and productions. 

Notr.—Specimeng of letters, dictation work, or copy- 
ing sent to principal’s office, by all pupils, weekly, 
marked and returned to pupils for correction. 

IL—WORK WITH TEACHERS DURING SCHOOL HOURS. 

(a.) Plans of daily work prepared by teachers, sent to 
office, corrected and returned with suggestions. These 
plans state the object, the method of obtaining the 
object, and the devices to be used in drill. 

(b.) Observation of lessons given in school hours, and 
of the general management throughout the session. 

(c.) Class work in the school room before teachers. 

(d.) Frequent examinations for the purpose of holding 
pupils up to a proper standard of work, and to test the 
results of the teaching done. 

I1.—WORK WITH THE TEACHERS AFTER SCHOOL 
HOURS. 


Two teachers’ meetings weekly ; substitute teachers 





generally in attendance, 





(a.) General suggestions on school discipline, schoo) 
organization, and the daily lessons. 

(b.) Opportunity for questions. 

(c.) Model lessons given by teachers, followed by gen. 
eral criticism. 

(d.) Review and discussion of educational reading mat. 
ter. Many of the new books added to the library this 
year have been outlined by the teachers in these meet. 
ings. In this way all have been enabled to gain the 
leading ideas of the different authors. 

(e.) Circulation of educational journals. Important 
articles in these papers reproduced by teachers. 

(f.) General criticism with suggestions. 

(g.) Making out monthly reports. 

IV.—_OTHER WORK AFTER SCHOOL HOURS. 

(a.) Preparation of schemes for the term. 

(b.) Clerical work of the school. 

(c.) Correcting examination papers and weekly speci- 
mens of writing, summarizing work observed. 

(d.) Private criticism both written and personal in 
reference to general execution of the work, with sugges. 
tions. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 





These may be made of great educational value. They 
sometimes have not been, but in many schools more 
attention of late is being given to their preparation. 

THE WORST PLAN. 
. Read a long chapter from the Bible. 
2. Sing a hymn selected from a church hymn book. 
8. Prayer, comprehensive, churchly, and formal. 
A BETTER PLAN. 

1. Read a short selected portion of Scripture, 

2. Sing a lively, devotional hymn, familiar to most of 
the pupils. 

8. A short prayer. 

A STILL BETTER PLAN. 

1. Sing one stanza of a familiar hymn. 

2. Repeat in concert a short psalm, or a tew verses 
from the New Testament, previously memorized. 

8. Read a very short selection from the Bible. 

4, Repeat the Lord’s Prayer, all heads bowed. 

5. Sing a secular piece. : 


_ 


SEVERAL EXCELLENT PLANS. 
) « 

1. Sing a short familiar piece. 

2. Read a psalm, or New Testament selection, in con- 
cert, teacher reading first verse, the pupils the next, and 
so on. The place where the selection can be found 
should be posted up where all can easily see it. 

8. Lord's Prayer chanted or repeated in ccncert. 

4, Singing for five minutes. 

5. Impromptu recitations, short and pithy. 

6. Notices. 

Il. 

1. A few verses from the Bible recited by each of ten 
pupils previously appointed. 

2. A devotional hymn. 

8. The Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

4. A secular piece of music. 

5. An essay read, and a declamation given by pupils 
who had two weeks’ notice of their appointment. 

II. 

1, Encouraging words from three pupils, from the 
Bible. 

2. Warning words from the same number of other 
pupils. 

8. Good words from three others. 

These three exercises must be brief, and must have 
been previously submitted to the teacher. 

4, Singing two verses. 

5. The Lord’s Prayer. 

6. Singing five minutes. 

IV. 

1. A gocd lively, instructive story told by the teacher 

2. Two good stories told by two pupils. There mut 
have been previously submitted to the teacher. 

8. Singing the doxology. 

4, The Lord’s Prayer. 

5. Concert reading of the Bible as suggested above. 

6. Singing a few minutes, 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. These opening exercise plans are not intended for 
primary classes. Special programs should be carefully 
prepared for them. This will make a separate article in 
the future. ; 

2. Donotscold, and find fault, or bring up cases of disci: 
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pline during the opening exercises, or at the beginning of 
the day. Let everything be cheerful, inspiring, loving, 
helpful, and educative. 

8, Draw pupils early to school by means of opening 
exercises. Make them anxious to be on hand early. 

4, Some method of roll call should be used that does 
not distract the attention of the school from the 
thoughts suggested during the opening exercises. 
“ How to call the roll” demands special study. It is an 
art to find out absent ones, and tardy ones, without 
much notice by the school. 





A TALK ABOUT COTTON. 





Given in the primary department of G. 8. No. 11. Miss Beale, 
principal ; Miss Barns, teacher. 

“Children what is this that I have on?’ (holding up 
her whit e apron.) 

‘*Av apron.” 

“What is this that Morgan has on?” (touching Mor- 
gan’s jacket.) 

“A jacket.” 

“What is this jacket made out of ?” 

‘‘ Wool,” answered one eager young man. 

“If your mother went to the store to buy some of this 
would she say ‘ give me some wool?’ ” 

‘No ma’am,” ‘‘it is cloth,’ came the correction. 

“Yes, and what is this apron?” 

‘* It is cloth.” 

“* What kind of cloth?” 

Being boys they were not well versed in kinds of 
cloth. One guessed gingham, one calico, but another 
named it muslin. 

“Muslin, that is right. 
out of ?” 

“Cotton.” 

“Now, any boy may tell me anything he knows about 
cotton, and I will write down what he says.” 

A number of hands showed great anxiety totell. The 
first boy selected said, ‘‘ Cotton g-‘ows in warm countries;” 
this was quickly written down and then the teacher 
called for some one to read it. 

‘**Cotton is used to make clothes,” said the next one 
who was permitted to speak. 

“‘ Are all clothes made of cotton ?’ asked the cautious 
teacher. 

‘‘No ma’am ;” ‘‘ some clothes.” 

“Then what is cotton used for?” 

‘Cotton is used to make some clothes.” 

“Yes, whoelse can tell something?’ after this was 
written and read, 

“Cotton grows ona plant.” 

“Then what is it if it grows on a plant?” 

A great show of hands gave evidence that this was 
familiar ground. 

“ A vegetable subst ance.” 

‘* Now tell me some of the qualities of cotton.” 

The qualities soft, tough, opaque, and combustible, 
were quickly given but each boy was asked to tell why 


Now what is this muslin made 


before his quality was accepted. 

‘**T have something here to show you,” said the teacher, 
taking a cotton ball from her desk. ‘‘ Who can tell what 
this is?” 


“‘ Cotton as it grows.” 

“Yes, this was sent tome by a lady from the South. 
What thing that you have ever seen looks most like 
this ?’(toucbing the cotton protruding from the pod.) 

One boy said wool, another thought cotton wadding. 

** Yes, here is some wadding ” (displaying some white 
cotton rolled up in apiece of blue'paper. Also a piece 
of colored wadding.) 

‘*But how did this piece get to be this color?” 

“‘ They dye it.” 

“‘ Listen and I will tell you something. I knew a lady 
who lost her health. The doctors told her that she could 
not get well unless she went down South where the 
weather was warm. So she took the cars and started 
for South. 

“One morning after she had ridden a long way, she 
opened the car window and looked out and she saw a 
field all covered with these heads of white cotton. And 
when shesaw it she said, ‘Why I thought I was going 
where the weather was*warm and here the ground is 
all covered with snow.’ ” 

The boys all laughed heartily at this and looked 
around to see if the visitor appreciated the joke. 

Observations.—The purpose of this lesson is to give 
the children a chance to tell what they know about 
cotton preparatory to a development lesson upon uses, 
further qualities, etc. 

After the talk is finished the children write upon their 
slates all they can remember of what has been said. 





The lesson is carried on in a most animated and 
lively manner, which adds greatly to the interest. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 
By Dr. G. Von Taupe, of the Gramercy Park Trair- 
ing School, New York City. 


ARGUED BY THE LUNY DEBATING CLUB. 

In exactly 8.57 seconds the report of the last meet- 
ing of our board on education, reached the dispatch 
office of the Educational Herald of Orbisluna, the me- 
tropolis of the moon. 

Prefaced by an adequate introductory from the luny 
editor, such news passed instantaneously from the luny 
electrograph into the hands of the many readers on 
luny education. 

A meeting was called by the executive, attended to 
overflowing by the members of the Luny Educational 
Association, and there it was decided that viewing the 
importance of the question, a committee should be se- 
lected, that would undertake a journey to the earth, 
make a thorough study of the new educational methods, 
and report their experience, such report to serve as a 
practical guide for the action of the board of education 
of Orbisluna. 

Both the conservative as well as the progressive parties 
were to be duly represented in the committee; the 
former headed by Dr. Calchas and Dr. Erratus Abstrac- 
tus; the latter by Simplicitus Creedus and Thomas 
Doubtful, gentlemen of high merit and considerable 
earthly experience, who had already visited our planet. 

It being nevertheless, a luny fashion to have women 
mixed up with all affairs, the above committee was to 
be joined by the Misses Ane Faithful and Nerra Thun- 
derbolt, both commissioners on education in the moon. 

The journey of the luny party was completed without 
any special incident, some slight ethereal storms excep- 
ted, and having thus luckily landed in our midst, they 
immediately went to work with their investigations. 
The problem before them was thus formulated. 

I.—Should the luny state introduce manual training 
in the general curriculum of the luny public school in- 
struction? 

Il.—What bearing would such a measure have upon 
the mentality of the growing luny people? 

IlIl.—How would it affect luny individual and social 
morality? Can it contribute to a higher moral level in 
the moon? 

The order of the weekly official meetings was thus 
regulated. 

(a.) All members to be present. 

(b.) One report by one luny member to be read, 
the others discussing the same. 

(c.) A shorthand sketch of the said proceeding 
to be forwarded by wire to the Luny Herald 
for publication. 

The writer owing to his previous acquaintance with 
Calchas and others, to be allowed to be present and even 
permitted to utilize his shorthand, providing neverthe- 
less, that he would not misuse the trust as reporters 
very often do, by mis-representing facts and opinions. 

Following is his record of the first luny meeting, Dr. 
Calchas in chair. 

Erratus Abstractus, the lecturer. 

Manual or Industrial Training, the subject. 

Calchas.—My dear luny brethern: Our worthy Erratus 
Abstractus is to give us to-day his opinions about manual 
training. You know him sufficienetly to believe that he has 
patiently, I may say self-denyingly, studied the matter. 
I say self-denyingly, because in my opinion at least, 
the subject does not deserve that degree of interest, 
with which it has been credited, at least by the multi- 
tude, the people always emotional, always ignorant. 

The measure spoken of partakes too much of the 
quack nostrum nature, a kind of medicine as well ap- 
plicable, I suppose, to social diseases, as to a simple 
case of bodily sickness; such remedies are always ex- 
pected to cure everything, although nobody knows why 
or how, still Ido not want to prejudice you with per- 
sonal conclusions, and I leave the word to our friend 
Dr. Erratus Abstractus. 

Erratus Abstractus.—Luny ladies and gentlemen : 
My report will not be long, although the conclusions I 
arrived at may produce a somewhat lengthy discussion. 
I visited most of the institutions where the so-called in- 
dustrial training had been introduced. 

I was present at many exercises. 

I spoke to a whole army of presidents, superinten- 
dents, assistants and instructors. 

I am fully aware, therefore, that de facto, so and so 
much money is spent for the maintenance of the said 








personal, aware that there are heavy sums of money in- 
vested in plants and tools, not to mention the buildings, 
rents, and so forth. 

I did fully calculate the quite expensive item of ma- 
terial wasted, and I took also into due consideration, 
the time spent by the pupil in cutting, rasping, nailing, 
planing, etc. ; but, luny ladies and gentlemen, I am not 
aware as yet, of the ultimate purpose of all that, and it 
will probably be your lot, worthy luny go-a-heads, to 
show me, the educational Emeritus of the moon, how 
my brains have been so fossilized as not to be capable 
of recognizing any true educational value in all this me- 
chanical pandemonium. 

Thus, glancing briefly over the chief points of the 
enquiry, ‘‘ What the practical value of manual train- 
ing would consist of,” following suggestions may be 
considered : 

(1.) Is it to train up a better artisan? I emphatically 
say, no. It will never do that, unless it evolves into 
a regular trade instruction. The course is too sup- 
erficial, it- does not cover any special ground. It 
does not even guarantee an adequate manual ability, 
not to speak of the knowledge wanted. I, for one, 
would think it over twice before venturing my head 
under a roof constructed by your industrial training 
students. 

(2.) Then is it to increase one’s general usefulness? 
Here I say that in the moon, a fellow is useful when he 
can make a decent living, and such cannot be com- 
manded to-day by any general ability. A specialty is 
wanted in our times of specialization and competition. 
It would be a poor speculation for a bank director, a 
doctor, a professor to do his own cabinet work or plumb- 
ing. If worth anything, the time of these gentlemen 
is actual money value, and they would lose by not em- 
ploying an artisan. 

(3.) Further, they speak about developing perceptions, 
etc. Such an argument you easily will recognize as 
coming forth from that wise school of my luny brethern, 
who undertake to analyze the human mind. With 
them it consists of so and so many physical molecules 
of gray and white matter—so and so many chemical 
atoms of nitrogen, phosphorus, etc., wanting so and so 
many atoms of something else. 

Reduced to actual psychology, nevertheless, what do 
we find as the basis of our intellect? Consciousness ; 
therefore, the appreciation of time and space ; therefore, 
number; the innate faculties, just so and so much 
thereof, and no more, according to our Creator’s gift, 


[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 





A FEW THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





CHINA. 

People like nations learn from each ether ; China has 
so isolated herself—her people have not traveled, 
nr would she encourage travelers from other nations 
—that she is in a state of decay. The great means of im- 
provement come from comparing our work with 
another’s. For a country this demands good roads and 
this China has not. It takes several months to pass 
from the China sea to the highlands of Thibet; the same 
distance in America is gone over ina few days. The 
roads are impassable ; the usual way is by the hired 
junks that slowly creep up the Yellow river, Foreign 
steamers are not allowed beyond the treaty ports. 
Freight is carried on the backs of men or animals. The 
officials travel in palanquins carried by coolies, 

This want of communicating roads not only hinders 
civilization, it stops humanity. Famine raged in West- 
ern China; their abundant crops of the eastern portion 
could not be transported over the mountains and rivers, 
They use very pog ploughs, pumps and spades and the 
common instruments of agriculture are unknown. In 
fact, China is going backward. The Great Canal is in 
ruins ; the schools only requires a power to repeat Con- 
fucius; the beautiful China ware that was once a model 
in England is no longer produced, 

But a rude shock has aroused the Empire, France has 
taken one of its possessions. Russia is pressing upon it. 
If it had the power to introduce railroads and schools 
it might become a great nation. But its government is 
a despotism and unable to cope with the new ideas that 
come from the West. Hence it will probably fall to 
pieces. France, England, Russia will seize portions and 
thus China will disappear, 


Axpout A LoBsTER.—Naturalists tell us that a lobster 
left high and dry among the rocks, has not instinct and 
energy enough to work his way back to the sea, but waits 
for the sea to come to him, If it does not come he remaing 
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where he is, and dies,although the slightest effort would 
enable him to reach the waves, which are, perhaps, 
tossing and tumbling within a yard of him. 





WaAys OF Propucine FirE.—Fire and heat are both ob 
The Australian takes a dry piece of 


tained by friction. 
soft wood which is partially sharpened at one end, and 
resting the point upon a block, revolves the stick rapidly 
between the hands, and often gets fire in two minutes, 
The natives of Terra del Fuego, ‘‘Land of Fire,” made 
fire by striking flint on iron pyrites, the sparks being caught 
on tinder. Glass globes filled with water were once used 
to biing the sun’s rays toafocus. Over two hundred 
years ago it was discovered that phosphorus wou'd by 
friction ignite dry sticks dipped in sulphur. Now 300 tons 
of phosphorus are used annually in Europe. As 1,000,000 
matches are made from each pound of this, we may get 
some idea of the extent of their manufacture. 


TOADSTOOLS WHICH EMIT LiGut.—A traveler in Australia 
discovered two toad-stools which at night gave ovt an ex- 
tremely curious light. When the plant was laid upon a 
pew ‘aper it emitted by night a phosphorescent light 
which enabied persons to read the words around it, and it 
continued to do so for several nights with gradually in- 
creasing intensity as the fungus dried up. The other 
species was detected some years afterward. This specimen 
measured sixteen inches in diameter, and weighed about 
five pounds. The plant was hung up to dry in the sitting- 
room, and on parsing through the apartment in the dark it 
was observed to give out the same remarkable light. 





MEMORY GEMS. 


From a shoal of richest rubies 
Breaks the morning clear and cold ; 
And the angel of the village spire, 
Frost-touched, is bright as gold. 
—A WINTER MORNING. 


With feathery wreatbs the forest is bound, 
And the hills are with glittering diamonds crowned : 
’Tis the fairest scene we can have below, 
Sing welcome, then, to the dri‘ting snow. 
—ELIza Cook. 


The speckled sky is dim with snow, 
The light flakes falter and fall slow ; 
Athwart the hill-top, rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a silvery veil; 
And all the valiey is shut in 
By flickering curtains gray and thin. 
—J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old, 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek. 
—LOWELL. 


For looking backward through the year, 
Along the way my feet have pressed, 
I see sweet places everywhere, 
Sweet places where my soul had rest. 
—PHOEBE CaRY. 


on 


Live not without a friend! The Alpine rock must own 
Its mossy grace, or else be nothing but a stone. 
—W. W. Srory. 


Every heart must learn to beat, 
As every robin learns to trill, 
And every life be made complete, 
Led upward by a higher will. 
—D. R. Goopa.e. 


Never a tear bedims the ere 

That time and patience will not dry ; 

Never a lip is curved with pain, 

That can’t be kissed into smiles again. 
—BRET HaARTE, 


Toll ye the’church-bells sad and slow, 
And tread softly’an 1 speak low, 


The years have linings just as goblets do : 
The old year is the lining of the new ; 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden was doth line the silver is. 

—C. F, Bates. 





I would choose to have my past as it is, 
And to let my future come as it will. 
—PHOEBE CaRY. 





If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile, till rainbows span it ! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear of clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blend’s with Hope's bright river. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Numerous plans are under discussion, and will be presented to 
the legislature, for increased railroad facilities in New York City. 
The Crown Prince of Germany has expressed his thanks for the 
many tokens of sympathy he has received. 


The working women of New York City have taken steps to 
organize for mutual help and encouragement. 

At a labor riot in Louisiana about a dozen men lost their lives. 
The receiver of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 
has been discharged. 
Messrs. Parnell and T. P. O'Connor have been subpeenaed as 
witnesses in the suit for libel brought against the London Times. 
The Home Relief Association of New York City furnished many 
poor families with Thanksgiving dinners. 

The Socialist and Anarchist clubs in Paris are preparing for 
action, and an insurrection is feared. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is hearing evidence in 
relation to the transactions of the Standard Oil Company. 
General Randolph B. Marcy, who distinguished himself in the 
late war, died in Orange, N. J., recently. 

San Francisco capitalists are talking of laying an ocean cable to 
Australia, China, and Japan. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Workers was held at Nashville, Tenn. 
Several cases of leprosy have been reported at Philadelphia, and 
have caused much alarm. 

The crofters on the Isle of Lewis have begun a campaign to 
exterminate the deer of the forests. They say that the people are 
starving for want of the use of the land that is given up to the 
deer. 

The governments of Venezuela and British Guiana are having a 
lively controversy over the possession of the Orinoco river. 

The strike of the miners in the Lehigh region caused a coal 
famine in Philadelphia. 

Many vessels were wrecked in a gale on Lake Michigan. The 
ife-saving crews did good service. 

A cancer hospital for women is about to be opened in New York 
through the liberality of Mrs. John Jacob Astor and others. 

The stock and bond business in Wall street has greatly .de- 
creased during the year. 

A bill will be introduced into Congress to abolish the tax on 
commercial travelers. 

A case of yellow fever is reported at Tampa, Florida. 

It is reported that the interview between the Czar and Bismarck 
was long and stormy. 

A large meeting was held in Dublin to protest against the man- 
ner in which William O’Brien has been treated in jail. 

The monument to Tillie Smith, the girl who was murdered at 
Hackettstown, N. J., has been unveiled. 

An association of Episcopal clergymen has been formed to 
combat the skeptical tendencies of the day. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





Mr. Frederick H. Rindge’s gifts of a city hall and an industrial 
school for boys to the city of Cambridge, Mass., in addition to a 
site for a high school and a public library, briog bis benefactivns 
to that city up to nearly $500,000, 


Prof. 8. P. Langley has been clected secretary of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 


Admiral Mcuchez, director of the Paris observatory, annuunces 
that all the necessary measures bave been adopted for beginning 
the great photographic map of the sky in 1889. 


Miss Helen A. Shafer, M.A., professor of mathematics at Welles- 
ley College, bas been appointed acting president of the institu- 
tion, and will enter upon her duties on the retirement of Presi- 
dent Alice E. Freeman at the end of the present term. 


Professor Cushman has uncarthed a city and 2,000 skeletons in 
South America. 


The school in San Francisco for the instruction of Chinese chil- 
dren in the English language is a success. It now has forty 
pupils. 





For the old year lies’a-dying. 


—TENNYSON. ‘ saloon licenses. 


Professor Stroetor, of the Central Wesleyan College, who was 
elected mayor of Warrenton, Mo., resigned rather than sign 





Late statistics show that there are no less than 40,000 pupils and 
4,000 teachers in the “ ragged Sunday schools ” of London. 


Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell University, wilj 
deliver a course of lectures on the French Revolution at Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr, John Bascom, late president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, will devote bis time to literary work at his old home in Wil- 
liamstown. 


A bill has been passed for the institution of a chair for the study 
of Dante in the University of Rome. 

The youngest college professor in the country is Willis H. 
Bocock, of Hampden—Sidney College, Virginia. He is only twenty 
years old. 

Rutgers College receives an annual endowment from the state 
of New Jersey sufficient to furnish forty students with tuition free 
of charge. 

The appropriation of Congress for education for the current 
fiscal year is $1,211,415. 

The different college gymnasiums are valued as follows: Har- 
vard, $110,000; Yale, $125,000; Princeton, $38,000; Amherst, $65,- 
000; Columbia, $156,000; Williams, $50,000; Cornell, $40,000; 
Lehigh, $40,000, and Dartmouth, $25,000. 


Catarrh is a constitutional disease, and requires a constitutional 
remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


To ouR STATE CORRESPONDENTS.—The notes that we now have 
on hand are appearing as fast as we can get them in, but the 
pressure is very great. Several times lately, the educational 
notes have been nearly or quite crowded out by reports, etc., and 
this is the reason for the apparent neglect of some states. We 
appreciate the kindness of our various correspondents, and, if 
they will bear with us a little, their news items shall all appear. 
Attention to the following points will aid us very materially in 
arranging the notes: * 

Put each item in a paragraph by itself. 
Do not abbreviate names of institutions. 
Write only on one side of the paper. 














ALABAMA. 


Howard Collere, which for forty years has been located at 
Marion, has been removed to East Lake, a suburb of the magic 
city of Birmingham. Dr. Murphie, the former president of the 
college, declined to follow it, but remains at Marion establish- 
lishing a military school of high grade for young men and boys 
in the old Howard buildings. Dr. Purser bas been elected chan- 
cellor of Howard College, removed to East Lake. The college 
will still retain the name of Howard. 

Lincoln University for colored students has also been removed 
from Marion and located at Montgomery, the capital of our state. 
The main buildiag of the Polytechnic College was burned some 
time ago. It is being rapidly rebuilt, and does not interfere with 
the working of the college. 

All of our state colleges and normal schools are full to over- 
flowing. Summer normal! institutes are a fixed institution in our 
state now. We had thirteen normal institutes of a week each, 
held in the different congressional districts of the state. The 
expeuses of thse institutes are paid by the state. 

The growing city of Anniston bas just completed several large 
public school buildings. 


Gadsden. State Correspondent. J. W. Du Bose. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The San Diego College company has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion. The capital stock is $200,000, divided into 2,000 shares, all 
of which has been subscribed. 

The South-west Institute isa new aspirant for popular favor, 
recently founded at Florence Heights. 

Museum buildings to the value of $28,000, will shortly be erected 
on Coronada Beach. The museum will will be equipped by Pro- 
fessor Ward, the well-known naturalist. An extensive Zoological 
garden will also be established. The Coronada Beach Company 
have purchased the Orcutt collection of cacti, the second in size in 
the United States. 

The late James M. Pierce, of San Diego, at his death, left a for- 
tune of over $100,000, to found and support a school for homeless 
boys and girls. This is one of the most important benefactions 
that has ever come to the southern part of the state. 

The California Investment Company have sent a communica- 
tion to the Southern California Presbytery, offering to donate a 
large amount of land for the erection of a university at Beau- 
mont, conditioned that the institution be modeled after Har- 
vard, Yale, or Princeton. The school, when organized, will be 
under the direction of the Pacific Synod. 

A new. academy and technical school for homeless and destitute 
boys is shortly to be established in San Jose. Extensive donations 
for grounds have already been made by a Mr. O'Connor, of that 
city, at whose expense the buildings will be erected. 

Red Bluff has given the contracts for a $20,000 school-house. 
Marysville. State Correspondent. T. 8. PRICE. 


Over 1,000 children are attending the Hebrew schools of San 
Francisco. 

A very successful institute occurred at Marysville. State Sup- 
erintendent Ira G. Hoitt and ex-Superintendent Mann, of San 
Francisco, were present. 

A real estate corporation has been formed of San Francisco and 
Oakland teachers. 

Prof C. 8. Young, of Nevada, will represent the Pacific Coast at 
the National Association of School Superintendents which meets 
in Washington, next February. 

The State Teachers’ Association will hold its next meeting at 
Berkeley in December. 

Wm. Keith is painting a portrait, from memory, of the late 
Prof. E. R. Sill, for the library of the Berkeley University. 

San Diego has voted upon the question of issuing $80,000 bonds 
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It is proposed to open a Methodist Woman's College in San 
Francisco at an early date. 

San Francisco school officers are finding considerable fault with 
the quality of the binding of the first and third readers of the 
state series. 

The state superintendent has decided that the holder of an edu- 
cational or a life diploma, is not entitled to receive the grammar 
course certificate without examination. 

The Pioneer Kindergarten Society netted $800 at the recent 
entertainment given to raise funds for maintaining its four city 
schools in San Francisco. 

Homer B. Sprague, well known in educational circles, has been 
elected President of Dakota University. 

Seven new certificates were issued and twelve renewed at last 
meeting of the San Francisco board of education. 

Thirty-five tons is the estimated weight of the telescope mount- 
ed in the Lick Obsertatory at Mount Hamilton. 


COLORADO. 
The thirteenth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Denver, Dec. 27—29. The following is the 
program announced for that date. 


TUESDAY, A. M., DEC. 27. 

“ Industrial Drawing and Manual Training,’’ C. M. Carter, Bos- 
ton; “ Progress of Manual Training,“ J. W. Lawrence, Ft. Col- 
lins. Discussion, Association. 

TUESDAY, P. M. President’s Address. 
WEDNESDAY, A. M., DEC. 28. 
College and High School Section. 

“ Address,” Paul H. Hanus, Denver; “The Habit of,Study,” 
A. B. Hyde, Denver; “Recent Pedagogical Literature,” Celia 
A. Salisbury; “An Element of Classical Study Sometimes Neg- 
lected,” J. Raymond Brackett, Boulder. 


WEDNESDAY, P. M. 


“ Primary Reading,” Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, Boulder. Discussion, 
Association; “ Primary Geography,” Miss Kate Bartlett, Canon 
City. Discussion, Association; “The Village School Problem,” 
W. F. Bybee, Julesburg. “ Discussion” led by C. M. Higgins, 
Silverton, and J. H. Frowine, Manitou; “ Elementary Science in 
Schools,” Miss Mary Edmunds Denver. Discussion, Asssociation ; 
‘‘The Teacher an Inspiration to his Pupils,” J. H. Matthew, 
Castle Rock; “Supplementary Paper,” Mrs. 8. 8. Drew, Durango. 


THURSDAY, A. M. DEC. 29. 
County Superintendent’s Section, 


President’s Address; “Grading Teacher’s Examination Papers,” 
W. H. McCreery, Supt. Larimer County; “Discussion,” I. 8. 
Smith, Supt. Park county, and C. F. Taylor, Supt. Pueblo county, 
“County Educational Meetings and their Value,” Wm. G. Smith, 
Supt. Jefferson cOunty; “Discussion,” J. H. Freeman, Supt. 
Fremont county, and J. B. McGinty, Supt. Delta county; “ The 
County Superintendent’s Relation to the Country Schools,” Henry 
Bowman, Supt. Clear Creek county; “ Discussion” 8. D. Carroll. 
Supt. Gunnison county, and Sigel Heilman, Supt. Rio Grande 
county; “* How may we best Improve the Country Schools?“ A. 
Walters, Supt. Custer county; “ Discussion,“ J. J. Tobin, Supt. 
Montrose County, and Fred Pischel, Supt. Huerfano County. 


TAURSDAY, P. M. 


“ American Civics,“ J. B. Cooke, Greeley ; “ Discussion,“ led by 
J. H. Allen, Rockvale, and P. M. Condit, Delta. “ The National 
Educational Association,” Aaron Gove; “Entertainment, vs. 
Instruction,” J. O. Churchill, Cheyenne. “ Discussion,” led by 
A. B. Copeland, Greeley; “The Unconscious Acquisition of 
Knowledge,” G. B. Long, Denver, “ Discussion,” led by Jas. H 
Condit, Ouray ; “* The Memory in Relation to School Work,” 8. A. 
Jones, Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Sate Secretary Hine holde an institute in New Haven Dec. 9 
and 10, The speakers are, A. E Fry, of Cambridge Mass., 
““Geography;” Prof. A.B. Morrill, of State Normal“ Physiology ;’ 
Prin. C.F.Carroll, of State Normal, “ Writing; Prof. R. G. Hib- 
bard of New Britain, “* Reading ;"’ and Supervisor R, C. Metcalf, 
of Boston, ** Language.” 

The urgent effort. of Meriden school men to have a special 
teacher in music appointed for the schools of that city have again 
proved unsuccessiu). 

In a notable Thanksgiving sermon Rev.Dr.Newman Smythe of 
Center Church, New Haven, says: “ Were any word necessary in 
defense of our system of free schools, that word would not be 
left unspoken here. Our public schools are doing a constantly 
greater work for the moral and industrial, as well as mental edu- 
cation of youth; and the public schools of New Haven in their 
munagement and conduct, which is at once conservative of the 
proved results of the past and studious of new applications of 
the school system to present conditions and wants, 1 would 
gratefully mention in speaking of our special reasons for thanks- 
giving for our city." 

Connecticut school men hope that the appointmeot of Dr 
Jerome Allen of the ScHooL JouRNAL to the professorship of 
Pedagogy in the University of New York will not interfere with 
his duties as editor. Dr. Allen has been a regular visitor to 
the state, and has become personally acquainted with the great 
majority of men connected with the schools. Through his energy 
and courtesy the Connecticut schools have recived great consid- 
eration and benefit from the JOURNAL. 

New Haven. State Correspondent. 


IOWA. 


The annual meeting of the lowa State Teachers’ Association 
will occur Dec. 27-30, at Cedar Rapids, The following program 
will be presented : 


A. B. FIFIELD. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 
Meeting of Educational Council. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
“Empiricism in Education,” Leslie Greenwood, Storm Lake, 
Discussion led by Supt. Louis M. Wilson, Des Moines. 
“ air Line Route to Education,” County Supt. F. J. Sessions, 
Marion. r 
Discussion, led by Prof. A. N. Currier, lowa City. 


Paper, “ Abuses of the Normal Institute,” Supt. H. E. Rob- 
bms, Lyons, 
Discussion. Supt. R. G. Young, Waterloo ; Supt. G. W. Samson 


Belle Plain. 
Afternoon Sessions, 
I.—COLLEGE SECTION. 


City. , 

“The Quality of Preparation needed for entering College,” 
Prof. Ira M. DeLong, Mt. Pleasant. Discussion opened by Prof. 
I. A. Loos, Toledo. 

“ Do our Colleges Give Sufficient Prominence to the Study of 
English?” Prof. M. D. Anderson, lowa City. Discussion opened 
by Prof. J. KR. Wilson, Fairfield. 

“The College and Citzenship,” by Pres. W. I. Chamberlain, 
Ames. Discussion opened by Pres. George A. Gates, Grinnell. 

“ Christian Colleges * will live and they ought to live.’” Prof. L. 
F. Parker, Iowa City. 

2.—COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT AND NORMAL SCHOOL SECTION. 


Address by State Superintendent Hon. J. W. Akers. 

“The Mutual Interest of County Superintendents and the 
Normal Schools,” Prin. H. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls. 

** Classification of Rural Schools.” Mrs. A. N. Filson, Tipton. 
Discussion led by J. W. Cliff, Newton; J. F. Saylor, Red Oak. 

“The County Superintendent and the County School,” E. C. 
Bellows. Discussion led by Mrs. L. G. Murdock, Culumbus Junc- 
tion, and N. W. Boyes, Dubuque, 

“Rural School Supervision; Past, Present, and Future,” Miss 
Lottie E. Granger, Clarinda. Discussion led by J. C, Hisey, 
Marshalitown, and Ole 0. Roe, Nevada. 

3.—GRADED SECTION. 

“High Schools, First-Class, Second-Class and Third-Class.” H. 
C. Hollingsworth, Centerville. Discussions, C. M. Pinkerton, 
Perry ; E. Poppe, Burlingtor. 

“ Province of Literature in the School,” C. H. Gurney, Shenan- 
doah. Discussion, Mrs. C. B. Webster, Winterset. 

* Free Text Books,” J. P. Hendricks, Cedar Rapids. 
sion, PF. E. Plummer, East Des Moines. 

“ Political Science in the High School,” O. J. Laylander, Brook- 
lyn. Discussion, G. I. Mille-, Boone; 8. M. Cart, Indianola. 

“ Professional Training for Children,” Lizzic K. Mathews, Des 
Moines. 


Discus- 


4.—SECTION OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

* Literature in the High School.” W. W. Gist, Marion. 

“The need of a Section of Secondary Instruction.” 
Schall, Muscatine, Discussion, H. H. Freer, Mt. Vernon. 


E. F. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


“ Profitable Hints Arising from an Examination of the Public 
School System of Canada,” Supt. A. L. Shattuck, Victor. 

“How Can the Work of the First, Second, and Third Grades be 
Improved ?” supt. Amos Hiatt, East Des Moines. 

Discussion, led by Miss Annie E. McGovern Cedar Falls; Supt. 
H. B. Larrabee, Creston. 

Papers. “ Hindrances to Teaching Becoming a Profession.” 
1. In Society and Politics Pres. T. D. Ewing, Fairfield. Discus- 
sion, led by Prof. Thomas McClelland, Tabor. 2. In the Ethics of 
the Teacher, Supt. S. M. Cart, Indianola. 3. In the Pedagogy 
of the Teacher, County Supt. J. & Shoup, Sioux City. Discus- 
sion led by Mrs. A. E. Thomas, East Des Moines. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 30, 


* Civics,” Pres. W. I. Chamberlain, Ames. 
Discussion, led by A. A. Weaver, Webster City. 


KANSAS, 


The Dickinson county teachers’ association held its first meeting 
at Avilene, in November. The association has the following 
officers; president, J.S. Ford; vice-presiJent, 8, M. Cook ; sec’y, 
Chas, M. Harger. : 

Harper county voted bonds for a county high schoul at the 
last election. 

Garfield University is a new institution just located at En:er- 
prise. The corner-stone will be laid early in this month. 

Cooper Memorial Coliege at Sterling opened Nov. 1, 

The program for the state teachers’ association meeting at 
Topeka are just out. It contains the names of nearly all the 
strong teachers of the state. 

Prof. Ballard,principal of the Strong City scho >Is, died suddenly 
of apoplexy last month. 

A. M. Crary, supt. of Dickinson county for nine years, but now 
editor of the Hope Dispatch runs a strong educational column. 


LOUISIANA. 


State Superintendent Warren Easton visited the State Normal 
school recently, accompanied by Mrs. Easton. He expressed him- 
self well picased with the work that is being done at the Normal, 
and both he and Mrs. Easton were charmed with the cordial re- 
ception accorded them by students and instructors. 

Notwithstanding the serious difficulties, wnich at one time 
seemed to threaten the very life of the institution, the State Nor- 
mal school at Natchitoches commenced the third term of its 
activity with a larger number of students in attendance than 
last year. Energy, perservance, and much personal self-sacrifice, 
saved the school], and have placed it in a position which justifies 
the most sanguine hopes of the truest friends of an intelligent 
system of education. Three years ago the school was organized 
by Dr, E. E. Sheib, of Baltimore, Md. At that time the revenues 
of the school amounted to litule over $6,000, and Mr. Sheib during 
the first year had but two assitants:; Nevertheless the results 
were so satisfactory, that at the meeting of the next General 
Assembly, the only institution in the state which received an 
increased appropriation for its support, was the State Normal 
school. The Legislature gave to the school $13,000 annually. 
This with the appropriation made by the trustees of the Peabody 
fund, enabled the president to extend the school rapidly. At 
present it has a fall corps of professors, Mr. Byron Cole, of New 
York, was elected to a positionin the Normal schoo! this fall,and 
is doing very satistactory work. Miss Lizzie Carter of New Or- 
leans, a graduate from the Nashville Peabody Normal, and Miss 
Lelia Hightower, of Homer, Louisiana, a graduate from the Louis- 





iana State Normal, have likewise been added to the faculty. A 


Report of Committee on College Sports, Dr. J. L. Pickard, Iowa. 











new class has been added to the Normal department,and h 
“Practice School” has been extended, and is being carefully 
graded. Five of the instructors spent the summer at Saratoga, 
and attended the Summer Normal in that place. 

The weather is delightful, roses are blooming, the woods and 
the meadows are green, and the mocking birds singing in every 
tree. 


Natchitoches, State Correspondent. 


NEW JERSEY. 

A recent law provides for half the sum needed to start manual 
training schools. The Paterson board of health has a committee 
raising by subscriptions the required amount. The school will 
doubtless be in operation by the first of the new year. 

The night school for state prison convicts at Trenton is a pro- 
nounced success. Keeper Patterson says the discipline is much 
better since the innovation. 

Some Elizabeth tax-payers are complaining that their children 
cannot attend the public schools on account of the crowded con- 
dition of the primary rooms, while the higher departments are 
only half filled. 

Erastus E. Potter, a Morris county pedagogue, formerly of Con- 

cticut, is intimately cc ted with the labor movement here. 

Princeton Theological Seminary has 161 students on its roll. 

State Superintendent Chapman states that the large cities do 
not provide sitting room in the schools for:seventy per cent. of 
the children. Thirteen cities furnish accommodations for less 
than half the children. Some cities have adopted the half-day 
system, but this is not in accordance with the law. 

W. D. TYNDALL. 


EDWARD E, SHEIB. 





NEW YORK. 


A teachers’ institute of the second district, Monroe county, was 
held at Spencerport November 28, 1887, The exercises were 
varied, and the papers presented were comprehensive and prac- 
tical. 

The teachers’ institute of the first commissioner district, Jeffer- 
son county, will be held at Adams, December 12-16. The con- 
ductors are Professor Charles T. Barnes, and Professor Isaac H. 
Stout, and the meeting promises to be extremely interesting. 


OHIO. 


Dr. C. L. Mees, whose work in the department of physics at the 
Ohio University has made for him an excellent reputation in Ohio, 
has resigned his position to accept one of a similar nature in the 
Rose Polytechnic institute at Terre Haute, Ind. 

The Catholic schools of Toledo are trying natural gas as a means 
of heating their building. 

Quite a number of the schools of the state have introduced new 
departments in their work this fall. The new education is doing 
its work. 

Dr. Fappan, the school commissioner, has made an excellent 
showing thus far in his rounds among the county institutes. 

Another effort is to be made this winter to secure system in our 
township schools. 

Athens. State Correspondent. 


OREGON. 


At the last quarterly examination, there were but two appli- 
cants for teacher’s certificate in Malheur county. 

Prof. Will M. Gribble 1s teaching at Ontario. He is one of the 
most enterprising teachers of Malheur county. His servives 
were spoken for at Ontario, several monthe prior to the beginning 
of the term. 

Prof. J. 8. Bingham, who is one of the leading teachers of 
Baker county, is again in charge of the Baker City schools. He 
has been principal of the schools of that place for several con. 
secutive years, a fact that testifies to bis efficiency. w.G, T. 


Lewis D. BONEBRAKE. 


In our issue of Nov. 5,under Oregon notes, Superintentent Wet- 
zell is referred to as having charge of the Portiand schools, 
He is superintende 1t of toe East Portianod schools. Superivt n- 
dent T. H. Crawford is in charge of the Portland schools, 
which position he has occupied for ten years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miss Mattie Halleck, for several years engaged in teaching in 
Clearfield county, has gone to teach at Oregon, Ogle county. 
Lllinois. 

A highly creditable display of school work was exhibited at the 
Du Bois “ fair.” The management advertised a “School Day," 
whereupon all school children and teachers were admitted free. 
Principal Frank Hutton and his teachers made extensive prepar- 
ations for the occasion. Nearly a thousand children were in line, 
and presented a magnificent appearance. 

J. M. Weaver has resigned his position as teacher in the schools 
of Clearfield county, and will enter the ministry. 

Professor J. H. Fry, one of the well-known and successful 
teachers of this state, has been elected principal of the public 

hools at Jackson, Migs. 

The institute of the teachers of Berks county, held recently at 
Reading, was in every way a remarkable gathering. 

Nanticoke. State Correspondent. Supt. WILL 8. MONROE. 


The Elk County Teachers’ Institute was held Nov. 28-Dec. 3, 
at Ridgway. 

The Clinton County Teachers’ Institute, to be held at Lock 
Haven, Dec. 19-23, promises to be an exceedingly interesting one. 
The instructors are: Dr. Sam’! Baer, Harrisburg, Pa.; Supt. H. L. 
Pearsall, Emporium, Pa.; Prof. Geo. P. Bible, Central State Nor- 
mal School; Prof. Wallace P. Dick, Central State Normal School; 
and Prof. F. V. Irish, Central State Normal School. 

The twenty-first annual session of the Juniata County Teach- 
ers’ Institute will be held at Mifflintown, Dec. 12-16. The 
instructors are : Dr. Samuel A. Baer, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. George 
M. Philips, West Chester, Pa.; Superintendent B. R. Johnson, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; Superintendent E. U. Aumiller, Bloomfield, Pa.; 
Prof. J. H. Hamilton, Academia, Pa.; Prof. Joseph Landis, Mc- 
Culloch’s Mills, Pa.; Prof. J. G. Long, Port Royal, Pa.; and Prof. 
B. F. Elliot, Mifflintown, Pa. 





TEXAS. 

A new building has been erected for the high schoo! at Centon, 
Van Zandt c unty. The course of stud) aud aiscipline is admira- 
ble. Mr. R. K. Howeli is the priucipal, and Mr. 8. J. Lewis drst 
assistant. 
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The death of Prof. J. McGuire, of Dallas, caused much sorrow 
among his numerous friends. 

Supt. Alex. Hogg, of Fort Worth, is the champion of the Blair 
Bill in Texas. He made a most rousing speech on that subject at 
a fair given by the colored people recently. 

WISCONSIN. 

The new administration of the State University shows evident 
signs of prosperity, the attendance this year being unusually 
large. Nearly three hundred students entered, making the total 
enroliment about six hundred. 

The board of examiners for state teachers’ certificates for the 
present year consists of J. W. Stearns, J. Q. Emery, and T. B. 
Pray. 

A preparatory school, known as Hillside Home School, has been 
established in Iowa county, near Helena. Miss Ellen Jones, for- 
merly of the River Falls Norma! School, and Miss Jane Jones, 
formerly director of the Eau Claire kindergarten, are the princi- 
pal teachers, and five others are employed. 

Experience bas proven the Milwaukee evening schools to bea 
success. They are open to all persons between the ages of four- 
teen and forty, who are not attending day schools. Separate 
scho ls are held for boys and men, and for girls. Instruction 1s 
given in reading, penmanship, arithmetic, English language, 
drawing, and book-keeping. Tuition is free, but pupils must 
provide themselves with books. 

Graduates of the Boscobel high school will hereafter be 
admitted to the State University without examination. 

The State School Exhibit at the Milwaukee exposition was in- 
teresting, though very incomplete. 

The city schools of Janesville, Eau Claire, and Madison, and the 
high schools of Fort Atkinson, Janesville, and Madison, deserve 
special mention for completeness. The Eau Claire exbibit indi- 
cates a marked tendeney towards manual training in her schools. 
The erhibits of the schoo) for the deaf and dumb at Delavan, and 
the schol for the blind at Janesville show results of very careful 
training. It is unfortunate that excellent schools Jike those of 
Milwaukee and Racine are conspicuous for the absence of any 
exhibit. 

The public schools of La Crosse employ sixty-eight teachers 
his year. 


St. Francis. State Corresponrdent. E. A. BELDA. 





THE WISDOM OF NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 





HOW MAY COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS BE MADE MORE 
EFFICIENT ? 


“There are not less than 2,500 children of proper school age in 
Troy. A new parocbial school in that city has reduced the num- 
ber in attendance in the public schools by about 750. The 
remov.l of parochial school children makes room for truant 
children. The laws now enacted are enough to prevent truancy, 
if enforced. The laws cen only be enforced by the appointment 
of a sufficient number of honest officers to prevent truancy The 
establishment of reformatory, not penal schools, should be recom- 
mended.”’ —SuUPERINTEN DENT DAVID BEATTIE. 





“ Two difficulties have been met with here in enforcing laws. 
One is lack of means, there being no appropriation to employ 
police. 4 nother difficulty here is lack of schvol accommodations 
if the truants were gathered in. There is no enumeration of 
school children in Rochester, but I think that there are 5,000 
children of school age who are not in school. There is money 
enough in the city for other objects, but not enough to provide 
proper schools for the children. If the truants were gathered in- 
I would not know what to do with them. There are about 15,000 
children in the public schools, and 7,000 in the parochial schools. 
An effort has been mace to get all children into schools, but it 
has failed. I do not think many children were employed contrary 
to law in this city.” —BS0U PERINTENDENT 8. A. ELLIS. 





“The law is ample enough to secure attendance of all children 
at school if enforced, but cities should be obliged to provide 
school accommodations. I do not see how it is possible to keep 
ehildren in schools after they are sent, unless places are estab- 
lished for the restraint of truants.” 

—SUPERINTENDRNT B. B. SNow. 

‘** Syracuse tried for twenty years to get a reform school there, 
but failed. About fifty per cent. cf school children in Syracuse 
are in the public schools, a few are in parochial and private 
schools, others are at work, and many are on thestreets. A large 
proportion over fifteen years old are at work. Only a smail pro- 
portion are at work illegally. Most of the schools are over- 
crowded. Cities should be compelled to provide schools.” 

—SUPERINTENDENT EDWARD SMITH. 





“ The attendance in schools, as compared with the population, 
is falling off in the state, but I do not attribute it to the increase 
of parochial schools. The labor agitators for the purpose of pre- 
venting competition are trying to drive children out of factories, 
ete., without trying to put them in schools. I have been applied 
to by a factory inspector to get children out of factories, but 
declined, as I thought they has better work than be idle. The 
state cannot afford to let things go on as they are, for they arc 
going from bad to worse. I do not think the present compulsory 
jaw practical. 

“ Every locality should have an officer well paid to keep a school 
register, and enforce the school laws. I would also provide free 
text-books, but think that parents rather than children should be 
held responsible for truancy of children.” 

—STATE SUPERINTENDENT A. 8. DRAPER. 





INSTITUTE NUGGETS. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM RECENT GATHERINGS. 


“Memory forms an important power in the mind. Without its 
exercisa there oan be no progress and no mental growth. Imagin- 
ation and reasoa are expended upon it. I believe it is important 
t» make a deep impression at first. and then repeat it betore the 
child sforgotten, the reprodyction of sounds is in itself a pas- 





sive thing. Formal and informal memory are important divis- 
ions of the subject. By formal memory I mean the strict 
memory of words. I prefer to remember the exact words of a 
man when I want to examine his statement. Dead forms and 
dead sounds should not be used in the school room, and it isa 
question whether or not we should commit to memory a thing we 
do ' ot thoroughly understand. A mere memory of ideas is not 
sufficient.” —PrRoressor A. ‘THOMAS SMITH. 





*“ Arouse thought; give them something to think about. 
Thought must precede all school-room work. Do not repeat 
wrong forms; crowd out wrong forms of expression with the 
right forms, and the children will naturally fall into the habit of 
proper expressions. Picture lessons are proper methods of 
directing thoughts of the child. In composition work correct 
only the worst faults, so as not to discourage the child too early. 
The confidence of the cbild is gained by unconscious teaching, 
and the teacher who will do the most unconscious teaching is the 
most skillful teacher.” —Miss LEviA E. PATRIDGE. 


“ How to criticise children. All criticism has for its purpose 
the pointing out of a mistake, and the means of correcting it. 
Give as little criticism on the pupil’s work as possible. Any criti- 
cism that focuses the mind of the child on the object of thought 
isa good one, while that which draws its mind away from the 
object is a bad one. The great thing in learning is the ability to 
train the pupil to think on his feet while talking, or to think prop- 
erly in writing. Hold the.pupils to their best efforts, but do not 
criticise the grammar too severely. Careful attention to the 
proper methods will soon lead the children to express themselves 
as fluently in writing as in speaking.” 

—Dr. THOMAS M. BALLIET. 





“Pictures are valued as a help to the teacher of geography. 
Pictures of buildings, landscapes or people, will impress the child 
with the knowledge of the country, and the child will give back 
the knowledge thus gained in a manner satisfactory to the 
teacher. Many of the children will bring souvenirs from home 
representing countries under consideration, and the teacher will 
be surprised to find how accommodating parents will be in this 
respect.”’ —Miss LEiiA E. PATRIDGE. 

“ Mind must be regarded as a living organism, and its growth is 
controlled as the growth of the body is controlled. It grows by 
elaboration and assimilation of the food given it. The elabora- 
tion is automatic, and acts without immediate control of the 
mind. The teacher makes the school, and her personal appear- 
ance is often an attraction to the pupils.” 

—A. THOMAS SMITH. 





“ The seven ‘ whats’ of history are: first, the event; second, the 
place; third, the time; fourth, the causes; fifth, the persons 
engaged ; sixth, the means made use of, and seventh, the conse- 
quences. These apply to the great battles of the world, and also 
to the prominent events of history.’ 

—Dr. Cuas. H. VERRILL. 





CONCLUSIONS OF SOME CONNECTICUT 
TEACHERS. 


WILLIMANTIC, Nov. 11. 


HOW CAN THE MORAL TONE OF OUR SOHOOLS BE RAISED? 

“ The application of the question is at the foundation of all true 
teaching : the basis of the claim of the present educational system 
to popular support. The taxpayer established public schools, 
not to secure per cents in any given branch, but to insure the best 
results in men and women for future years. The one issue, ‘How 
shall this moral tone be elevated?’ must be met with one method 
of treatment,”.’e.,all influence depends upon the individual love, 
sympathy,and help rendered pupils. Only in this way is charac- 
ter developed. The only vital method is individual work with each 
and every pupil. Lying, deceit, impurity, profanity all demand 
the same treatment. One of the greatest evils which the teacher 
meets is the prevalence of slang. Slang is the profanity of cul- 
ture. A man is measured by the purity of his speech ; and the 
influence of this looseness of speech upon the moral tone of the 
school is incalculable.” 

—W. L. BuRDICEK. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


“ Lead pupils to notice the movements of the body in breathing. 
Teach objectively why we breathe. With a sponge, ball or other 
familiar object show the action of the air in rushing in to fill the 
lungsin the expanded chest. Teach the properties of oxygen, 
and of carbonic acid gas. Give point to the lessons by exhibiting 
the lungs of some animal easily procurable.” 


A. B. MORRILL. 
1 


DEFINITIONS. 
“ Facts should come before definitions, processes before rules. 
If we teach pupils operations, and by an inductive process cause 
them to ev¢lve rules, the latter will become a part of themselves 


and not a collection of unmeaning words. The inclination to tell-. 


pupils too!:much of that, which, by a few judicious questions, they 
might hn e been led to discover, should constantly be guarded 
against,-' ($0 much should not be expected of pupils. The child’s 
mind is * ‘naturally logical. Even in conversation upon famil- 
iar subjec's, his remarks are often surprisingly irrelevant. Ought 
we then ‘«% him to develop thoughtfulness in regard to 
those thiie.) hich are yet scarcely a part of his consciousness?” 
; —Miss H. M. LaTHrop. 


METHODS OF PUNISHMENT. 


“ Great’) ogress has been made in school discipline during re- 
cent years. Former methods of severity have largely fallen into 
disuse. Teachers are discovering that it isnow possible to 
govern principally by influence. To preach the Golden Rule, yet 
to punsh in rage, is an incongruity against which the child’s 
sense of justice will certainly rebel, in addition to being a waste 
of the teacher's influence. When delivered in the presence of the 
school, punishment does no good, since it degrades and debases 
the pupil. Thé teacher's hold upon the school is lost by sarcasm, 
constant fretting, ‘and hy threatening but ‘never [performing. 





December 3, 1887. 


Drill is needed in self-control ; and this self-repression|wears upon 

the teacher more than do the actual duties of teaching. Still it is 

possible to tire out annoying pupils by patiene>, when their pecca 

dillos do not reach the height of actual misdemeanors. Patience, 

perseverance,and the rod last of all. —A. P. Somes, 
TEACHING TABLES. 

“For a class acquainted with combinations and separations of 
numbers to 20, place a number of such combinations and separa- 
tions upon the board giving daily drill until the results are famij- 
iar, when these numbers may be replaced by others. Let pupils 
occasionally increase the tens figure, or call the number ten 
larger, and thus go through the addition of any given unit figure, 
as high as may be desired. Children are then easily led to see that 
the larger results are formed from the smaller combinations ; ag 
7+4=11,. 27+4=31. In drill upon any particular digit, as ip 
the table of 6's, help is afforded by'starting With any selected num. 
ber and adding as high as may be desired: as with 5, 11, 17, 
&c. Reverse the method in subtraction: as 40, 34, 28, &. Such 
practice requires a constant effort on the part of the pupil and is 
very valuable. 

Multiplication is taught by addition. Nine 8’s would be taught 
by adding another eight to 64 providing that had been the last 
product taught, etc. 

Division is simply the opposite of multiplication. As pupils 
learn that 7 x 4=28 they also learn that there are seven 4's in 28, 
In teaching division with remainders, pupils are first taught to 
multiply and add any given number to the product; as 7x 5=35 
+6=41. 

After any table has been learned examples containing that 
number as a multiplier or divisor are placed upon the board 
which the children perform aloud for rapid work, giving only the 
results. For a review exercise a column of miscellaneous numbers 
is written, and the number denoting the required table having 
been placed at one side pupils give the answer of the operation re- 
quired as rapidly as possible. Concert recitation of tables affords 
little help.” —Miss F. E. Feiitows. 








BROOKLYN. 





There will be a grand holiday excursion to Washington, D. C., 
by special train of new and elegant coaches over the great Penn- 
sylvania railroad, Tuesday, December 27, 1887, tendered as a 
special tribute to the New York and Brooklyn public school 
teachers and friends. Fare, entire trip (3 days) including first- 
class hotel board, will be $14.00. Theexcursion will be under the 
personal supervision of Thomas H. Hendrickson, the well-known 
excursion agent, and a special committee. 


Leave Jersey City, Pennsylvania depot, by special fast train on 
Tuesday, December 27, at 10:30 a.m. From Brooklyn, by annex 
boat, Fulton ferry, at 10 a. M., and arrive in Washington at 4:45 
P. M., stopping at the great hotel, Williards, Metropolitan, and 
National. Dinner on arrival. Returning, leave Washington by 
special train, Thursday, December 29, at 3:30 Pp. M., and arrive in 
New York and Brooklyn at 9:45 P. M. 

Circulars, tickets and further information can be obtained from 
the committee: E. A. Howland, President Teachers’ Association, 
New York, Grammar School No. 68; H. C. Litchfield, Grammar 
School No. 79; E. Bush, President Teachers’ Association, Brook- 
lyn, Grammar School No. 18; H. 8. Johnson, P. 8. No. 15; and of 
James Terwilliger, 853 Broadway, Room 6, New York; office of 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 25 Clinton Place ; and of Thomas H. Hendrick- 
son, 217 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





The library and reading room of the Industrial Education asso- 
ciation were open to the New York City teachers Monday. The 
reading room is open from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M., and in it will be 
found all the current magazines— Harper's, Seribner’s, the Century 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Forum, Atlantic, North Ameri- 
can, anda number of others,some German, some French and 
some British. 

Tbe library, which contains twelve hundred and forty-one 
volumes, is open from 3.30 to 6 p.m. Among the books, which 
may be taken out free of charge,are Brooks’ “ Normal Methods,” 
Fitche’s * Lectures on Teaching,” Parker’s “* Talks on Teaching.” 
Calkins’ “ Primary Object Lessons,” ‘**Quincy Methods” and 
Welch's “ Object Lessons.” 


A RECEPTION TO MR. JOHN 8S. CURWEN, 


President of the Tonic Sol-Fa College of London, was given at 
No. 9 University Place, last Friday evening under the auspices of 
the American Tonic Sol-Fa association of which Mr. Thedore F. 
Seward is president. 

Mr. Curwen said that there are five thousand teachers of the 
system and two million children who are learning it. At the 
close of Mr. Curwen’s remarks the reception was turned into an 
experience meeting during which some enthusiastic testimonies 
were given. 

Mr. Charles A. Hoyt, of Jersey City, said that for seven years 
he had music taught in his school by the staff, but never in all 
that time were his pupils able to sing very simple two-part music 
atsight. Three yearsago he was asked to try the Tonie Sol-Fa 
and did so. Atthe end of three months his pupils sang three- 
part music at sight and now his pupils can sing very difficult 
pieces in four parts at sight. He finds that it awakens enthusias™ 
among the children from the highest to the lowest grades, and the 
teachers,some of whom never thought they could sing before,now 
sing heartily. 

Mr. Hoyt thinks that one of the chief values of Tonic Sol-Fa is 
to enable the masses to appreciate the beauty of harmony. Here- 
tofore music has been a sealed book to all but a few, owing to the 
difficulties of the staff notation, but the new system is so very 
simple that children from ten to twelve are able to harmonize 
quite well. 

Mr. Gilbert, of New Jersey, said that if any one had told him® 
year and a half ago, that he should have anything to say in @ 
company of musical people he should have stared in stupid 
amagement. He never knew that he could sing a note until b¢ 
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began to investigate Tonic Sol-Fa and was quite overcome when 
he found he could really sing a tune. 

Miss E. 8. Hanaway, of G. 8. 28,likened the staff notation to the 
old alphabetic method of teaching reading. Her attention was 
first called to the new system by the “‘ noise of a great battle ” 
which she heard out at Madison two years agoand wondered what 
it was allabout. The same battle appeared to be going on yetat 
Saratoga last summer and she is now taking sides with the Tonic 
8ol-Fa-ists quite vigorously. 

At a meeting of the Mufual Benefit Association held last Tues- 
day, thirty-three new members were admitted and there were 
fifty-four applications sti 1 to be acted upon. The total member- 
ship is now thirteen hundred. Application blanks have been sent 
for by every ward. In short the Mutual Benefit Association is 
booming. 


The Industrial Education Association has begun to issue a 
series of leafiets on educational subjects the first of which, “ The 
Argument for Manual Training,” is now ready. The leaflets are 
to be sold for one centeach. The payment of fifty cents will secure 
all that are issued in a year sent by mail. 





MORE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Miss Helen R. Burns, whose resignation from the management 
of the Industrial Education Association caused such general regret 
has recently become connected with another enterprise, which,if it 
can have the benefit of her remarkable organizing and executive 
ability as long as the I. E. A. did, may become as important a 
movement. 

Miss Burns believes firmly that the most effectual philanthropic 
work is done among the children, and so while others occupy 
themselves with feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, all 
of which is proper and necessary, she directs her efforts to the 
education of the young, that they may grow up able to feed and 
clothe themselves. 

On the corner of Avenue C and Fourteenth Street is a new and 
model tenement house, several rooms of which have been secured 
bythe Equity Club of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church for a number 
of humanitarian enterprises. Among these are, a co-operative 
store, a coffee room run in opposition to the eighteen beer saloons 
in the immediate vicinity,an employment agency, and an educa- 
tional department. The last has just been placed in the magical 
hands of Miss Burns. Last Monday a kindergarten was set in 
operation, a cooking and sewing school are in course of organiza- 
tion, what and there is some talk of an evening reading room. 
Knowing Miss Burns has accomplished in the past we shall be on the 
lookout for developments in the near future. E. L. BENEDICT. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





The exclusion of the Bible from the public schools in 
many cities of this country has created an impression 
that children attending those schools are without instruc- 
tion in religion, or even in Christian morality. This, 
however, is not quite the case. In the public schools of 
Cincinnati moral instruction is required, and to meet 
this requirement a special text-book was prepared by 
Prof. J. B. Peaslee, late superintendent of the Cincinnati 
public sehools, and this book has been in daily use for 
the past six years. It isentitled and consists of ‘‘ Graded 
Selections for Memorizing, adapted for use at Home 
and in School.” This book not only presents the highest 
standard of moral living, but is religious in its tone, and 
teaches the children that they should be good, because 
God says they should. There are 192 pages in the volume, 
and on more than forty of them the idea of worship- 
ing God is conveyed in some such selections as the 
following, found on page 20, among the selections for 
the youngest pupils: 

“ When I run about all day, 


When I kneel at night to pray— 
God sees. 


When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lay awake and hark— 
God sees. 


Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my Father’s near— 
God sees.” 
* The McGuffey Readers are in use in the Cincinnati 
public schools, and everyone contains selections which 
teach the children that there is a God,and that they should 
love and obey him. In the First Reader there are two 
such selections; in the First Reader alternate there are 
two; in the Second Reader there are five ; in the Second 
alternate there are three ; in the Third Reader there are 
nine, including the Lord’s Prayer, and a beautiful even- 
ing prayer ; in the Third alternate there are seven ; in 
the Fourth Reader there are twenty, including the larger 
part of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount; in the Fifth 
there are thirty-one, including selections from the 
Psalms, a story entitled ‘‘ Respect for the Sabbath Re- 
warded,” a story entitled “ The Righteous Never For; 
saken,” selections on the Goodness of God, and a selec- 
tion teaching that “religion is the only basis of society ;” 
in the Sixth there are thirty-seven, including the four- 


teenth chapter of Job, Paul’s speech on Maré” Hill, and | f5, 


a selection on the observance of the Sabbath.—-The 


BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


International Education Series. ELEMENTARY PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND EDUCATION. By Joseph Baldwin. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 293 pp. 
This work of Professor Baldwin is intended by its author 
expressly for elementary classes. It seeks to aid them b 
many happy devices, in making an inventory of the menta 
procenees, and in arranging the items mamosiselly. It is 
e author’s belief that subject lessons, or mind lessons, 
are as necessary as object lessons,—that youth is the time 
for these subject lessons, the third year of the high-school 





course, and the second year of the normal school course, 
being the fi ods forthem. In order to accomplish 
this, a suitable text-book is needed, and as the author of 


this elementary psychology has = the best years of his 
life to the effort of preparing this text-book, he considers, 
justly, that it is admirably suited to meet the want. Some 
of the leading features of the plan are as follows: The 
constant effort has been made to present each point with 
sunlight clearness. Leading the learner to build on his own 
experience is the fundamental idea in this work. The 
facts of mind are our§common heritage ; the best, rather 
than the original, has been the aim. Subject lessons pre- 

the student for advanced work. The book is divided 
nto six parts: Introductory Lessons,—The Perceptive 
Powers,—The Representative Powers,—The Thought 
Powers,—The Feelings, and the Will Powers. Many 
helps will be found all through, for instance: object 
a outlines, study-hints, examples to work out, 
origi analysis, original definitions, original applica- 
tions, and helpful illustrations. It has been the design 
of the author to teach the stndent to observe and 
analyze the operations of his own mind ; to look within and 
describe what he sees going on. A book of this description 
wil be found useful for reference, as a text-book, or a man- 
nal for reading circles. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. For Primary 
and Grammar Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. Boston: 
C. Heath & Co. 116 pp. 


These lessons in language have been planned by the 
author, with special referenee to the future needs of pupils 
whose school life ends with the common or mmar 
school, and it has been the aim throughout to lead the 
my to see for himself—to cultivate the powers of observa- 

on at each step. Every new topic is brought out by 
means of oral instruction, followed by a written exercise, 
and while nearly — is an exercise in oral or writ- 
ten composition, or both, there are still special lessons 
given in composition. Exercises are also found in letter- 
writing and business forms, which have been designed to 
be specially practical. The entire arrangement of the book 
is es nexperienced teachers will have no trouble in 
using it. 


STrorIEs OF OuR CounTRy. Compiled and arran by 
James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 207 
pp. 

Professor Johonnot’s Historical Series has been prepared 
on the same plan as his Natural History Series, and all 
readers, whether old or young, who have been fortunate 
enough to examine these books, with their captivating 
titles, acknowledge them to be unique in all particulars. 
This volume is Part I. of Book IJI., and contains thirty-six 
stories. Conguneing = Ponce de Leon, the story of the 
discovery of Florida is told, followed by De Soto, and on 
over the intensely interesting history of the early days of 
settlement, discovery. and growth of our country, closing 
with the Mexican War, and that beautiful m, “The 
Angels of Buena Vista.” By the use of this little volume, 
a pupil has all the aids te reading which a common reading 
book has, besides getting the interest that the sto 
excites, which will tend to the cultivation of a pure an 
loyal love for his own country. It would be a difficult mat- 
ter to provide more entertaining supplementary readers 
tnan those prepared by Professor Johonnot. 


THE HEART OF MERRIE ENGLAND. By the Rev. James S. 
Stone, D.D. Philadelphia; Porter & Coates. 404 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is one of the new books, and has just made its 
epesecenee. Upon examination it will be found to consist 
of sketches and reminiscences of the mother country, and 
cannot fail to interest those who love its history, antiqui- 
ties, and rural life. The author, a native of England, ut 
having beape a series of yearsin this country, returns, and 
with all his old love quickened, he walks through the green 
lanes and by-paths, wanders from places well known to 
places remote, and the result has been given in this vol- 
ume, m one of at interest and value. He says 
much about London, the centre ; amung other things, 
“No man, however ambitious or ostentatious he ma = 
can make an im ion in London; he may live like a 

nce, or dress like a beggar, and nobody will take the 
notice of him. He is adrop in the ocean of humanity 

—nothing more.” The fifteen chapters wrich compose the 

book are full of every-day things and scenes, and the 

reader so enters into them as to feel almost there, seeing 
for himself. There are extracts from ancient parish regis- 
ters, quaint and curious, bits of local and family history, 
stories of old, out-of-the-way churches, aud many other 
ints and scenes of equal interest. The bok is tastefully 

d in dark crimson, with good paper ar clear type. 

A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES ABOUT Home, B ~’ ?r. Charles C. 
Abbott. Second Edition Re ew *.\,«: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 485 pp. $1.50. ¥ 
Dr. Abbott’s rambles about home ref. .o the haunts 

and homes of the multitudinous anima. ? ywl, fish, and 

which he has in his years of study .,- -rht and found 
out. inter and summer, morning and evening, he has 
watched the curious habits and ways ©* his outdoor 
friends and neighbors, and the result has »en laid before 
the lover of natural history in a charmingyway. In a brief 
notice of this kind, the barest facts can be only glanced at, 
while the true interest cl each page of the book 

“A Word at the Start 


ustering on 
must be left to the reader himself. 

in Lieu of a Preface,” is something of an exhortation to 
the would-be naturalist, reminding him cold, sno 
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ies, Batrachians,—Brief Notes on Fishes,—Traces of Voices 
in Fishes. There are no illustrations in the book, and the 
entire four hundred and sevepty-nine pages are devoted to 
a wealth of information not often found in one book, At 
the close will be seen an appendix, giving a list of the 
mammals, birds, reptiles, batrachians, and fishes of Mercer 
county, New Jersey. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERCENTAGE BASED ON REASONING. By H, 
E. .- Tr A. M. Trenton, N. J. MacCrellish & Quig- 
ley, Len and Job Printers, 16 East State Street. pp. 
cents. 

ie several years’ experience, and practical use of the 
method laid down in this little book, by its author, it has 
not only proved most advantageous to beginners in the sub- 
ect, but it has cleared away a great deal of uncertainty 
or those who had studied percentage in the qatar? 
manner. The object of the book is to teach pupils to thin 
independently, and to base their conclusions upon com- 
mon sense and reason, rather than upon pe bene memo- 
Hears of rules. It is progressive and complete in itself, so 
that it can be used exclusively while studying percentage 
without interference with any text-book. A most com- 
lete classified list of rates, with their fractional equiva- 
ents, is found with full directions for using them, alsoa 
large number of test-problems for practice. 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS, gathered by Irene E. Jerome. En- 
ety on Wood by George T. Andrew, and Printed, 

nder his direction. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publish- 
ers, 10 Milk Street. New York: Charles 
21 illustrated pages. $3.75. 


A more perfectly beautiful book than Miss Jerome’s 
‘“*Bunch of Violets’? can hardly be found. The designs 
are of the daintiest and highest order of original beauty. 
Violets are laid, dropped, growing, and falling, in ali the 
most graceful of ways. ‘Lhe landscapes are exquisite, and 
the pretty little girl with her simple white dress and cap, 
or sun-hat carrying her violets, appears in many of the 
illustrations. The book is made up with heavy satin 
paper, gilt-edged; and front outside cover is illustrated 
with violets and butterflies, upon gilt ground-work. In 
preparing for Christmas, this book will be sought for by 


mo 


. Dillingham, 


D. | all the lovers of artistic beauty in book-form. 


By Nora Perry. 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
Bos 211 Tremont street. 280 pp. 


ton: Ticknor & Co. 
$1.50. 

This very peersaty written book comes to welcome the 
new year. The “ Flock of Girls’’ is composed of fourteen 
new and attractive stories, each one complete in itself, 
teaching some good lessons, and leaving upon the mind of 
the reader a wholesome, pleasant impresrion. Old historic 
Newport is the locality where most of the sturies are laid, 
and they seemed to have imbibed largely of its breezy 
beauty. The “girls” appear with some very culiar 
names; for instance, Tacy, Jim, Sharley, Marigold, Patty, 
Tib Tayler, Con Owen, Dolly, and Glenn. The illustra- 
tions, which are all full- age, add much to thecharm of the 
book. It is beautifully bound, and on the outside cover is 
=m, in a gilt medallion, many of the “ girls’ ’’ faces in pro- 

e. 


Ros Roy. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Complete with 
Notes and Glossary. By D.H.M. Boston’: Ginn & Co, 
507 pp. 

This volume is one of the “ Classics for Children ;” and 
as supplementary readers, this series is most excellent. 
Rob Roy is the fourth of the famous Waverley series, and is 
one of the most popeee of the author’s works. The humor 
of the portraits of the priggish, conceited Andrew Fairser- 
vice, and the fy but very prosy Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
with the life-like portrait of Rob Roy, are efficient of 
themselves to make a book fascinating. The very worst, 
and most repulsive villaim that Scott ever invented, Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone, also appears in Rob Roy. The book is 
f . of historic and romantic interest from beginning to 
end. 


Conscious MOTHERHOOD. By Emma Marwedel. Supple- 
mented by Extracts from Professor W. Preyer’s Psycho- 
Physiological Investivations on his Own Child, called 
THE SOUL OF THE CHILD. Chicago: The Interstate Pub- 
eoe Company. Boston: 30 Franklin street. 568 pp. 


The author of this volume is perhaps the most distin- 
guished living authority on the kindergarten, and in the 
poms work she devotes much space to Professor Preyer’s 
amous investigations as to the development of the soul in 
infants. The professor’s work is purely deductive, and the 
eminent physiologist, resorting to observation, discovered. 
beside much else, that a child reasons without the use of 
ge, and that the latter is, therefore, an instrument, 
but not the source of mental activity. This volume, then, 
is quite a novel contribution to educational literature. 
Miss Marwedel decides that the education of the child must 
begin with the new-born infant and its parents,—and not 
with tle young child.—and the real essence of ber book lies 
im the educational light it throws upoa infancy. She 
pleads for the sacred rights of infancy, not on the ground 
of expediency, but as an inherent right that cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. A strong sentiment of reverence, 
therefore, runs through ail her pages. Her decision, that 
“on the development of the senses depends the develo 
ment of the mind,”’ places her among the sensists; and, 
while Professor Preyer says that certain concepts are “ not 
congenital, but inherited, very much as are the teeth ’’-Miss 
Marwedel accepts this interesting conclusion, and gives 
many practical rules for the education of the child at the 
infant sta; This book will interest teachers, but will 
most probably secure the special attention of physiologists, 
psychologists, and parents. It makes a distinct step for- 
ward in educational art, and cannot fail to do great good. 


HIsTrorRic GIRLs. Stories of Girls who have Influenced the 
History of their Times. By E. 8. Brooks. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press. 225 pp. $2.00, 

Twelve typical, historic girls have been selected by the 
author of this volume, to represent the heroines of his 
es. Zenobia of Palmyra ; the Girl of the Syrian Desert, 

is the first. Helena of Britain, the Girl of the Essex Fells, 
is second, followed by Pulcheria of Constantinople, Clotil- 
da of Burgundy, Woo of Hwang-ho, Edith of Scotland 

Joagecine of Holland, Catarina of Venice, Theresa o 

Avila, Elizabeth of Tudor, Christina of Sweden, and Ma- 

-ha-tan, the Girl of the Virginia Forests, 

list. The countries represented by these historic 





characters are S Britain, Serker. France, China, Scot- 
land, Holland, Italy, Spain, Hngland, Sweden, and Amer. 
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ica. The book seeks to tell the girls and boys of to-day the 
stories of some of their sisters of long ago—girls who 
became famous before they had passed the season of girl- 
hood. These s‘ories are full of lessons of various 

and show as great and lasting a difference between girls o! 

earlier days, as there exists at the present day. There was 
the same willfulness, courage, mischief, tenderness, and 
love, as is to be found among girls now, and after reading 
these stories, the reader is led to decide that girl-nature is 
pretty much the same at all times and in all p There 
are nineteen illustrations found in the book, nearly all of 
them being full-page, adding greatly to the charm of the 
stories they present. It is beautifully bound in light olive- 
green, with gilt and dark-red designs on the outside; heavy, 
smooth paper, and excellent type. 


Lovine Links. A selection of pereprase Texts with ap- 
a agg g Verses by Various Authors. George Rout- 
edge & Sons, 9 Lafayette Place, New York. London 
and Glasgow. 30pp. $1.00. 

A more dainty little book than this one can hardly be 
imagined. Its make up is most charming. At the right or 
left hand of each page is a spray of flowers, always white 
and green. On esch alternate page is found a daintily de- 
signed, illuminated letter in gray tint. There is no strong 
color in the book to mar the delicate prettiness; each page 
has a margin of tint, while the center is white. It has 
gilt edges, heavy paper, beautiful, fancy typ2, and decora- 
ted cream-white covers. The selections and verses are in 
keeping with the beauty of the book. 


Toe “SHALL Nots” OF THE BIBLE. By F. E. March. 
George poutietes & Sons, London, Glasgow, and New 
York. 32pp. $1.00. 

The design and purpose of this bright little volume, is to 
provide a calendar, or book containing a page for each day 
of the month. Upon each page is found, arranged in the 

rettiest ble manner, a bright picture in colors or 

nts, landscape, or flowers. Each page also contains a 
title, a passage from Scripture, and explanatory or sugges- 
tive selection. The book is daintily bound in cream-tint, 
with an illustration in colors on the front cover, gilt edges, 
large type, and heavy paper. It is a suitable present in an- 
ticipation of the season. 


Sunny CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. Sale Barker. With colored 
[llustrations by S. McCloy. George Bontienas & Sons. 
London, Glasgow, and New York. 30 pp. $1.50. 


Books for children seem to grow more attractive and 
charming with each returning season. “Sunny Child- 
hood”’ contains twelve full-page eg all of them child- 
ren, and the greater namber of them, the face only, in 
bright colors. There are also, forty-two other illustra- 
tion: in tint, chiefly landscapes, and sometimes one land- 
scape within another. The verses accompanying the large 
pe ‘ures are just the kind that little ones like to listen to, 

lling something about the picture they see, holding 
their attention as nothing else can. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. Publication Department, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila- 
delphia. 134 pp. Paper, 30 cents. Boards, 50 cents. 


There is a growing demand for good bovks on_ holiday 
entertainments, and the supply bids fair to equal the de- 
mand. This volume, whicn ‘is ‘devoted entirely to the 
subject, contains short dramas, dialogues, tableaux, stories 
recitations, etc., in all of which are introduced many novei 
features. The desire and taste for things new and novel, 
can be quite well satisfied in this book, as everything it 
contains was written ry teed for its pages. Among its 
contents will be found a Flower Service, a Children’s Day 
service, and an opening and a closing address, 


A MEmore oF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By James Elliot 
Cabot. In two volumes, Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 809 pp. Per set, $3.50, 


The object of the author, in offering this book to the 
friends and readers of Emerson, has been *o furnish, some 
further illustrations and details of his outward and inward 
history that may define kis image more closely, and set 
him forth in due relation to his surroundings to the world 
at large. The fact that Mr. Emerson had desired Mr. Cabot 
to prepare a memoir of him, gave the author an opportuni- 
ty of access to his unpublished writings, and to sources of 
information in the memories of friends who knew him in 
his early years and in his bom®, so that Mr. Cabot is fully 

uipped in every peapect to prepare the memoir of so nota- 
ble a man as Ralph Waldo Emerson. In it, the author has 
blended letters, extracts from Mr. Emerson’s journal, 
thoughts, which show the dignity and nobleness of his 
character and the profound and benign influence, as well 
as the purity of his nature. The author states that man 
lectures, upon some of which Mr. Emerson spent sek 
time, still remain unpublished. In the appendix will be 
found a list of them with short extracts of some. A steel 
portrait of excellent workmanship is found at the opening 
of the first volume. 


THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE IN THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 
By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 139 pp. 25 cents. 

This volume, republished in pamphlet form, was - 
nally contributed to a book on the reign of Queen Victo 
ped retin oer in London, early in this year. It covers, ina 
m comprehensive manner, and from an indisputable 
standpoint, the wonderful advance of science in the past 
fifty years, as especially manifested in the increase of indust- 
rial production by the application of machinery,the improve- 
ment of old processes and the invention of new ones. The 
various branches of study are discussed, with their achieve- 
ments and the establishment of their fundamental truths. 
As a book of special reference, this pamphlet will be of 
great value. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By C. H. Grandgent. Roston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 124 pp. 80cents. 


In about one hundred pages, this book gives all the 
grammar that the ordinary student of Italian will need, 
and although intended particularly for colleges, it can be 
used by any person who is familiar with the usual term- 
inol of grammar andsyntax. In anaccurate, complete, 
and clear manner, the author has endeavored to make the 
book represent the Italian language as it it spoken and 
written alt the present day. The exercises are taken 


chiefly from reading-books lately pre for Tuscan 
schools, and the author has, in aldhion given as many 
obsolete forms as students of the Italan will re- 


quire. It has been theaim of the author, throughout, to 
make the rules clear for all classes of pupils, and with this 
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object in view, he has ascribed to the Italian ‘vowels the 
pronunciation of the English ones that are most like them. 
The chapters on syntax, and the treatment of 

verbs, pronouns, suffixes, and the plural of words in co 
and go, are almost entirely the original work of the author. 
This grammar may be used with safety, as it is modern 
and Italian in every respect. 


Riverside Literature Series.—LITTLE DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY, 
and Other Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Boston: 4 Park street. New York: 
11 East 17th street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
69 pp. 15 cents. 


Preceding the Stories, in this number, a sketch of the 
life of Mr. Hawthorne, is found, which gives, in eight 
es a condensed history of the author end his works. 
¢ stories, five in number, are: Little-daffy-down-dilly, 
Little Annie’s Ramble, The Snow Image, A Rill from the 
Town ,and David Swan. Stories from the pen of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne bear with them their own com- 
mendation and beauty, needing no introduction. 


MARMION: A Tale of Flodden Field, in Six Cantos. By 
M. Macmillan. B. A. Oxon. London: Macmillan & 
Co., and New York. 325 pp. 90 cents. 


Marmion is the second of Scott’s longer poems, and was 
commenced in November, 1806. The six introductory 
epistles that preceed the Cantos, inform us when and 
where tne various parts of the poem were composed. The 
greater part of the first four cantes was written at Ash- 
estiel. The fifth introduction was commenced in Edin- 
burgh, an‘ the sixth is dated from Mertoun House on the 
Tweed, where the poet spent hjs Christmas, in 1807. The 
story told in the poem turns upon the private adventures 
of a fictitious character, but is called a Tale of Flodden 
Field because the hero’s fate is connected with that ter- 
rible defeat, and the causes which led to it. The design 
of the poet was to delineate the age in which the story is 
laid, and to paint the manners of feudal times upon a 
broader scale, even, than those portrayed in the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. ”’ 


Miss WEsT’s CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Frances C. Spar- 
hawk. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. ew 
York: Charles T. Dillingham. 129 pp. 

After making child-nature a special study, Miss Wost 
offers this little book as its result. It is designed to be 
used as a supplementary reader for classes in geography, 
and, in cases of very young children as preparatory to the 
definitions and statements,of text-books, which to children 
so often mean nothing. Still, the author does not intend 
that because this book is used, all verbal explanations 
should be done away with; and while it is designed to 
take the place of aimless and weary work, it is not at all 
intended to do away with work and substitute play in its 
stead. The subjects treated preclude that idea. Such 
topics as the following, uire study and work, on the part 
of both teacher and pup The Horzon,—Trees,—Ve 
tation,— Heat and Moisture,—Water-sheds,—Sun and Rain, 
—Highways and Barriers, From the Lakes to the Gulf,—, 
—Cities—Mountains and Rivers, and many more important 
topics, including the continents. The book isin pamphlet 
form, and has good paper and type. 


THE GIANT DwaRF. A Story for youngandold. By J. A. 
Phe Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers, Boston. 400 pp, 
J. A. K. has become a favorite author among young 
people. His stories are full of good lessons, and over- 
running with interest. The present volume is designed 
for old as well as young, and is a plain a but em- 
inently, good story. There is much that is true in it, 
woven together with enough of fiction to hold the reader’s 
interest, and combined, makes a narration of German and 
American life that is exceedingly natural. The giant 
dwarf is a character to be admired, and modeled after b 
any boy. This volume from the pen of J. A. K. is as wel- 
come as any that have preceded it from the same author. 


SENORA VILLENA; AND GRAY: An Oldhaven Romance. 
Two vulumesin one. By the author of “ Real People.” 
New York; White, Stokes & Allen. 441 pp. $1.50. 

The t charm about ‘‘ Real People,’’ lay in the fact, 
that while it was very light, and might termed “light 
reading,’ ic containeda great deai that was thoughtiu! 
and good. Senora Villena, by the same author, appears 
to be something of a sequel to it, as it brings in several of 
the same characters. For instance ;—Senora Villena, the 
Medinas, and Teresa Diaz. The book opens with Doctor 
Vincent and his wife, who baving bought for themselves 
a good substantial house, in Oldhaven, said by the author 
to be in the vicinity of New York, had gathered round 
them a a of friends, including these mentioned in 
_ eop. e.” There are ten chapters in this story: and 
the reader’s interest is maintained all through. It is 
Spanish-American, and contains much that is amusing, 
especially a series of short letters. 

RAY, the second part of the volume, a romance of Old- 
haven, contains a preface, —Part I. by Mr. Penman,—Part 
II. by Mrs. Eaton, and conclusion,—by Mr. Penman. 
“Gray ” is rather a peculiar story, full of genuine life, and 
comune the history of a mine, which was said to be located 
**South of Washington.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This is aromanuce of the Scottish Border any ears 
Its plot turns upon a secret marriage, resnu en in the 
familar complication of a real and a pretended noble heir. 
But, in spite of this hackneyed motive—so characteristic- 
ally Scotch—the story is full of power and interest by rea- 
son of uliarities which are perhaps equally dear to 
national tem ent and surroundings ; for, it would be 

uite im bly to believe that the author is other than a 
Scoteh woman, ‘withsuch close and striking fidelity are 
her cbaracters depicted. 

The book is of arare and genuine quality, and betokens 
a ae fresh, unconventional genius worthy of fellow- 
ship th Burns, Carlyle, and mson. Few additions 
to current literature show at once so deep a sympathy with 
the ; 80 keen an insight into human nature, so pure, 
simple, fervent a religious spirit. 


FaitTH’s FESTIVALS. By Mary Lakeman. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, Publishers. 10 Milk street. 65 pp. 

In dainty white and gold, this pretty little volume 
in time to welcome the roaching festivals. It is 
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A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. By Aurelia E. Barr. New York :| 9. g 


December 3, 1887. 


gined, and clear, large The book with Faith’s 
estival. It was and was ten years 


old. Her second festival is represented at the end of an- 
other ten =e. Time rolls on, and we find her again 
preparing Christmas, with her three children, and she 
as f her first gray hair. As her fourth festival ap- 
roaches she is no longer young or in middle life, but she 
much to do, and enjoy, An Easter comes, finding 
Faith more than eighty years old, and of all her festivals 
she decides the last one is the happiest, asit brings her so 
near her time of 
The pretty little volume is neatly put upin a white box 
with clit lettering and edges. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

“The Book of Folk Stories,” by Horace E. Scudder, just pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contains fifteen of the most 
famous of those classic household stories which have been trans- 
mitted to us. Itis offered to the public as supplying good classic 
reading matter for children about eight years of age. 

The November Wide Awake brings to a close all the serials and 
none begin. The literary feast is rich and varied, among which is 
a description of Jessie BentonFremont’s visit to the home of Hans 
Christian Andersen in Denmark, 


The Christmas number of the Book Buyer will contain over one 
hundred pages and the principal! illustrations will be printed in 
colors. 

Mes. H. F. Burnett’s new story begius in the Christmas number 
of St. Nicholas. This number of St. Nicholas has stories by Wash- 
ington Gladden, H. H. Boyesen, Frank R. Stockton, and J. T. 
Trowbridge, with an illustrated account of the voyage of the 
World balloon, written by the reporter who took the trip from 
St. Louis last summer. 


Students of Wordsworth will heartily welcome the announce- 
ment that Professor A. J. George, of Boston University, is just 
completing the notes to an edition of the Prelude which will be 
issued by D. C. Heath & Co. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to publish the complete works of 
Thomas Brower Peacock under the title of “‘ Poems of the Plains 
and Songs of the Solitudes.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson contributes to the Christmas Scribner’s 
a ballad, entitled “‘ Ticonderoga.” 

The late E. B. Washburne’s great work, “ Recollections of a 
minister to France,” is said to be having an unprecedented 
sale of its kind with the Scribners, and is being accorded the same 
high praise by the press of England and France as by the leading 
American papers. 

The War Papers, i.c., the “ Battle Series,” contributed by distin- 
guished participants, ended in the November, 1887, number of 
The Centu y. As has been announced, the series will be followed 
by a number of untechnical supplementary papers, describing 
personal adventures of various kinds, and General Sherman’s 
paper on “ The Grand Strategy of the War,” is still to appear. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co., limited, announce that they are about to 
publish The Woman’s Worid in this country as well as in Europe. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde is the editor and has gathered about him a staff 
of able writers. There are titled ladies by the score and there 
seems to be no well-known writer on either side of the ocean who 
has not promised a contribution. 

The new edition of Sievers’ Grammar of Old English translated 
and edited by Prof. Albert S. Cook of the University of California 
will be ready about Dec. Ist. It has been thoroughly revised in 
every part and represents the present state of knowledge and 
scientific opinion on this subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Birds an? Blossoms and What the Poets Sing of Them. 
rated by Ficclia Lap py Edited by Susie 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $3.50, 


A New Part-Song and Chorus Book, for High Schools, Acade- 
mies, Choral Societies, and Families. By Charlies £. Whiting. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 


Bird Talk, a Calendar of the Orchard and Wild-Wood. By Ade- 
line D. T. Whitney. Bosto:: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of The State and of History. An exposition 
by George S. Morris. Boston: 8, C. Griggs & Co. $1.25. _ 


The Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems. By James Russell 
— With Notes, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 
cen 


Sintram and His Companions, Aslanga’s Knight. By LaMotte 
Fouque. New York: Cassell & Co. iO centa, is ° 


Half Hours with the Stars. A plain and easy guide to the 
knowledge of Constellations. By Richard A. Proctor. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


The Best Reading. Edited by Lynds E. Jones. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Standard Eclectic Commentary on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1888. Prepared by 8. M. Jefferson, A. N. Gil- 
bert, and J. W. Monser, with Geographical notes by Prof. J. W. 
McGarvey. Cincinnati, Ohio: Standard Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Prudence Winterburn. By Sarah Doudney. Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Winter: From the journal of Hea D. Thoreau. Edited by 
. G..O. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Notes for Ly + (and their Fathers). On Morals, Mind and Man- 
By an Old Boy. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 


Illus- 
stow Skelding. 


Higher Ground Hints Toward Settling the Labor Troubles, By 
Augustus Jacobson. $1.00. 


Science Sketches. David Starr Jordan. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $100, 7 


Pe as een Mate acta es ate” gr sees 
ea n; 4 n 0 rs. oO! 
Bach McMaster. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Diary of Samuel from Nov. 1666 to May 1667, Ni 
York: Cassell & 00. ‘0 cout. g’ ai 
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WHY ? 


Do you love fruit-growing? Do you love 
flowers? Have youalittle garden? ve 
you @ large farm? Are you interested in 
cattle-raising, in the diary? Doyou keep 
bees, poultry? Do you love your famil 
and desire to provide them with puesent 
ing matter? Do you wish to keep your 
sons and daughters on the farm, and to 
make them happy and contented? Do you 
live in the east, West, North or South? 
You should read the RuraL New-YoOrKER. 
It is the leading farm weekly of America, 
and costs more to publish than any other. 
Specimens free. Address the RURAL NEw- 
YorKER, 34 Park Row, New York. 


THE RURAL WEW-YORKER 


stands easily at the head of the agricultu- 
ral journals of America. Its rages 2 A 
origival features and the care with whic 
it is edited, render it the most trustworthy 
exponent of argricultural tbought in the 
country. It is in no sense sectional, cir- 
culating, as it does, wherever the English 
language is spoken. It is wholly original 
and pays more for contributions than any 
other journal of its class, 

Tne establishment of the EXPERIMENT 
GROUNDS (82 acres) of the RuRaAL Ngew- 
YORKER in 1877 marked a new era in 
farm journalism, and they are now recog- 
nized by its readers, as well as by the 
press in general, as having aided the in- 
rerestsof American Agriculture and Hor- 
ticuluure more than any other one agency. 

Its KLLUSTRATIONS are a strong fea- 
ture, being drawn from nature by our hest 
artists. Over 500 are presen yearly. 
New fruits of a)l kinds, grain, live stock, 
ornamental trees and shrubs, grasses and 
flowers are faithfully shown, while its 
trenchant cartoons are powerful aids in 
the study of how best to enjoy rural life. 

The RuRAL NEW-YORKER has over 600 
contributors, among thein the best practi- 
cal farm writers in the world. Its Liter- 
ary, Domestic Economy, Woman's Work, 
News and Market Departments are certain- 
ly ge re lt will please every mem- 
ber of the family; it is pure in tone, and 
fearlessly ex s all fraudulent schemes, 
devices or advertisements. It isa Farm, 
Garden, Religious, News, Home and Lit- 
erary journal—allin one. The best people 
of America will indorse the above claims. 
Ask them. Send for specimen copies and 
judge for yourselves. The RuRAL NEw- 

ORKER is a 16-page weekly, printed on 
fine, natural-colored paper, and the price 
is $2.00 a year. It was established in 
1850. Address the RURAL NEW- 
YORKER, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 


RESPECTFUL 


Notice is givem to all farmers, fruit- 
growers, gardeners, stockmen, etc., 
that specimen copies of the RURAL 
NEW-YORKER, the leading American 
weekly of its class, will be mailed tu 
al applicants. Address the RURAL 
NEW. ORKER, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 

School Book 


BUS INESS 0 PPORTUNITY. himself with 


an established publishing business, able to con- 
tribute capital and services in extending the 
same, may address with full particulars and in 


confidence, 
OPPORTUNITY, 
Care of SCHOOL JOURNAL, N. Y. 
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An Active 





EASILY 


ey kinesneagency of cuz MADE 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. The largest_and best 
question book published. The name 
of its author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, 
, isa guarantee of its value. Itis 
offering inducement to am 
More new features than in ary 
elegant printing, ouper> bind- 
ing. Terms most liberal. 400 counties 
already taken. Arrange your plans 
commence at once with this book. 
One Agent sold 118 In two weeks; an- 
other 150 in three weeks. Apply now. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





T= publishers of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who donot take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies, 





Nation and Democracy. 
great work,—Phila. Daily News. 
The Century 
is an im- 
mense force 
in American 


Scotsman, Edinburgh. 
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The Century Magazine is doing more than any other private 
agency to teach the American people the true meaning of the words 
It is a great magazine and it is doing a 


We count 
The Century 
among the 
best current 


influences that 

werature, = = DECEMBER ‘tna tncis Stay 
to American 

The Contury homes. It has 
retains its fairly won 
ous pe on A C; ¥ its great 
rice a! circulation. 
periodicals. EN U R eo Christian 


Union, N. Y. 


F you are not already one of the two millions of people who, it 
estimated, read each issue of THE CenrTurRY, it will pay 
you to see a copy of this December number. 
features include ‘‘ The Inauguration of Lincoln,” described 


Its striking 


secretaries, Nicolay and Hay; “Prison 


Life of the Russian Revolutionists,” fully explaining the 
wrongs which have called forth among the youth of 
Russia their hatred of the Government; ‘The Sea of 
Galilee,” of special interest to students of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons, beautifully illustrated ; first 


nk R. Stockton’s new three-part story, 


“The Dusantes ;” ‘* The Tonic Sol-Fa System,” etc., etc. 
This is the time to subscribe, 
. SS novels are just beginning; both are illustrated. 
~ ISS mara Kennan’s Russian papers—the result of a journey of 


Eggleston’s and Cable’s 


miles—are one of the strong features of 


the year. Every newsman sells the December 


number, price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY Co., 
New York. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS. 
vised, corrected and edited, with notes and 
commentaries. By WM. J. KoLFE. Royal 8vo, 
with 35 beautifal illustrations, full, gilt, $10; 
halt calf, $13; tree calf or full morocco, $16. 
The popularity of Scott’s poetry, the unique 
position of this edition for scholarship and 
accuracy, and the number, variety and beauty 
of the panpresions (which cost over $25,000) 





assure for this and per 
popularity 
GERALDINE. A Rhythmical Rom- 


ance of the St. Lawrence. 8vo, beautifully 
illustrated, 3: in full morocco, tree calf or 
flexible calf, $7.50. The extraordinary pop- 
ularity of this, “the American * Lucile,’ ’’ the 
interest of the love story it enshrines, and the 
vivid pictures of scenery of the ‘Thousand 
Islands, etc., indicated the book as esi y 
yp ed for illustration. The scenes pave 
been drawn from nature by a special artist. 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS. By Nora 
Perry. $1.50. This attractive volume of 
short stories will be sought by all who love 
innocence and beauty and strength. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. By Frances 
COURTENAY BAYLOR. $1.50. This delightful 
story was published in St. WN and the 
book includes many hitherto untold advent- 
ures of the hero and heroine. There are 
many illustrations, which vividly show forth 
Indian and Mexican manners, scenery and 
costume. 


TOLD BY HIMSELF. A novel. By 
Mrs. C. V. JAMISON, author of ** Woven of 
poe apgents,” “A Crown from the Spear,” 
etc., $1.50. 


AN OPERETTA IN PROFILE. By 
CZzEIKA. 16mo. $1. 


‘The bumor is refined, but biting, and the 
book with an epigrammatic brilliancy 
that is rare in these days, when commonplace 
sentences are mistaken for wit.””—Boston 


FOOLS OF NATURE, By 
ALICE BROWN. 12mo. $1.50. 


A strong and nal work, anti-Spiritualistic in 
fact, yet sbowi:g how some trusting natures 
honestly follow such beiiefs, 


AGNES SURRIAGE, By Epwin Las- 
SETTER BYNNER. $1.50. 


PENELOPE’S SUITORS. By Epwin 
LASSETTER ByNNER. 50 cents. 
%,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A novel, 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. | 


THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST | dese 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Have Just Published 


‘|The Sportsman’s Paradise; 


OR, 
The Lake Lands of Canada. 


By B. A. Watson, A.M., M.D. Profusely I)i- 
ustrated by DANrEeL C. and HARRY BEARD. 
Elegantly bound in extracloth. Svo. $3.50. 
No portion of our continent affords better 

hunting and fishing than Canada, and Dr. Wat- 
son evidently has the keenest relish for such 
sport. The anecdotes, experiences, and advent- 
= > relates will a fascination tor 
sportsmen, and prove most agreeable reading 
for all lovers of out-door life. 


TwoGood Novels 


Recently Issued. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


fy JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,” etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


“Mr. Habberton’s new story is a pleasant one. 
‘Country Luck’ is certain to be popular, and it 
rves to be, for it isa good novel.”—N-w York 


Tribune. 

“ Is ever so much better than its unpromising 
title would indicate. Here we have Jobn Hab- 
berton at bis best, which does not involve any 
discourtesy to *‘ Helen’s Babies,’ ’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Behind the Blue Ridge. 


A Homely Narrative. 
By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, 
Author of “On Both Sides," etc. 
12moe. Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


“ A capital novel, strong, vivid, well written, 
and full of humor of a very gratifying kind.”— 
vitaary World. 

“Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in 
color, picturesque in description, and artistic in 





its setting. No more ful picture of the 
overs-Gaz life of the V mountaineers 
could well be imagined.”— phia Record. 


If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send 
to the Publishers, who will forward the 
books, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 





715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. JoHN 
Bach McMASTER, author of “A Histo 
of the People of the United States.”” Wi 
asteel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half 


morocco, $2.50 
BIRD-TALK. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney, author of 
‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. With 
many illustrative designs. Square 12mo, 
tastefully bound, $1.00. 

“ Bird-Talk ” comprises abont twenty poems, 
each of which is supposed to be uttered by a birds, 
the owl, the chickadee, the quail, and other fa- 
miliar birds. It is illustrated and bound so 
attractively as to be an excellent gift-book. 


LYRICS AND SONNETS. 


A_ new volume of Poems. By EpiTn M. 
THOMAS, author of “A New Year’s 
Masque,” “The Round Year,” etc. 16mo, 
gilt top, uniform with ‘A New Year’s 

asque.’’ $1.25. 
A beautiful book, contaiving many of the best 
poems written during the last two years. 


ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. 


Together with An Excursion in quest of the 
socalled Venus of Melos. Two studies in 
Archwology, made during a Cruise among 
the Greek Islands. By WILLIAM J. STILL- 
MAN. Fully illustrated. Royal. 8vo. Care- 
fully printed and bcund, $4.00, 


WINTER. 


Selections from the Journals of HENry D. 
THOREAU. Uniform with the “Early 
spans ” and “Summer,” 12mo, gilt top, 





*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by 
mail, postgaih, on receipt of price by the 
publisher. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1888 


Will contain three Seria) Stories :— 
The Aspen Papers. (In three Parts) 
By HENRY JAMES. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 
Reaping the Whirlwind, 

By CHARLFS EGBERT CRADDOCK. 





Six Papers on the American Revo 
lution. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


Boston Painters and Paintings, 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 


Three Studies of Factory Life, 
By L. C. WYMAN, 
Author of “ Poverty Grass,” etc. 


Poems, Essays, Short Stories 
May be expected from Mr. WuHitTTIFR, Dr. 
Hotmers, Mr. LOWELL, Mr. Norton, Col. 
Hiearsson, Mr. WARNER, Mr. ALDRICH, 
Miss Preston, Miss Larcom, Miss Jew- 
ETT, Mrs. THAXTER, Mr. ScuppER, Mr. 
WoopBERRY, and many others. 

TERMS; $4.0) ayear in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 

The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 
1888 are received before December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of 
the sender, and therefore remittances should 
be made by money-order, draft, or register- 
ed letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


{1 East 17th Street, New York. 





IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged, 





Besides many other valuable features, 1t contains 
A Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 the Wor 
A Gazetteer of the World 
locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 

8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G.4& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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D. Appleton & Go. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Origins of the English Peo- 
ple and of the English 
Language. 


COMPILED FROM THE BEST 
AND LATEST AUTHORI- 
TIES. By JEAN Roemer, LL.D., 
Professor of the French Lan 
guage and Literature and Vice- 
President of the College of the 
City of New York. With Chart 
and Lithographic Fac-similes 
of Anglo-Saxon and Early 
French Writings. 1 vol., 8vo, 
pages xxii+658, cloth. Price, 
$3.50. 
Il. 


Wealth and Progress: 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
OF THE LABOR’ PROB- 
LEM. The Natural Basis for 
Industrial Reform, or How to 
Increase Wages without Reduc- 
ing Profits or Lowering Rents : 

the Economic Philosophy of the 


Kight-Hour Movement. By 
GEORGE GUNTON. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


IIl. 


Life and Letters 
Charles Darwin, 


INCLUDING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL CHAPTER. 


EDITED BY HIS SON, 


FRANCIS DARWIN, 


With Portraits and Views of 
Down House, Darwin's Res. 
idence. In two volumes, 12mo. 
Cloth, price, $4.50. 





For sale by all booksellers; orany rk 
sent by the pubiishers by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 


WORTHINGTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWELVE TiMES ONE.—By Miss 
M. A. LATHBURY, artist-author of * Seven Little 
Maids,” ** Ring-a-ound-a-Rosy,” etc., ete. Fac- 
simile water-color drawings. 4to, boards, $1.75 

WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 
1888,—A series of Original ag ee | Stories, 
Biographies, Natural History, Sketches, Poems, 
etc., etc., for the young. Illustrated with upward 
of 500 o riginal engravings, printed in mene 





boards. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS for Child- 
ren. Specially edited by E, 0. CHAPMAN, with 
over 300 illustrations. 1 vol. octavo. $2.00 

ROBINSON CRUSOE for Children. 
Edited by E. O. CHAPMAN, with over 170 illustra- 
tions. 1 vol, octavo, cloth extra. $2.00 


TOWNSEND’S—(Virginia) Life of 
George Washington. The most interesting Life 
of George Wasbington yet written. Stee r- 


traic and other illustrations. 1 vol. cloth. 225 


PROC rOR—(Richard A.) Chance and 
Luck : Lotteries and the Failacies of Gambling ; 
with notes on Poker and Martingales, and how 
to Speculute. 1 voi. 1.75 

CRUGER (Mary)—The Vanderhyde| Ww 
Manor-House. A novel. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25 

The great novel of the year. 

SWINBURNE — (Charles. Algernon. 


Locrine. A Tragedy in Verse. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 
“ A work cf surpaisiag charm.” —N. ¥, avinea, 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 nuieiy, LY. 


DECEMBER, 1887. 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER. 


By Prof. WM. M. PECK. 








This book is intended to cover the first 
four years in Arithmetic. It is a simple 
arrangement of interesting problems, 
following the Grube Method to twenty. 
The lessons are graded so as to lead the 
child step by step, till he has a good know- 
ledge of elementary arithmetic. The 
authors assume that teachers will use 
real objects in connection with these les- 
sons, and assert that the book should not 
be placed in the hands of the pupils till 
they can read well in the first reader ; 
that under the guidance of a teacher, it is 
most valuable tor supplementary reading, 
and mental work in number. It is design- 
ed to develop, e oapene, strengthen, and 
discipline in an orderly and natural way, 
dealing with words, thoughts, and num- 
bers within the comprehension of the 
child, and to cultivate the powers of the 
pupil in the order in which nature ex- 
ercises them, viZ.:—perception, memory, 
imagination, reason. 


Price by Mail, Teachers’ Edition, 40c. 
eh ie de Pupils’ Edition, 30c- 


From R, L. Metcalf, Supervisor of the Pub- 
lic Schools, Boston, Mass. ah have looked 
through ‘Our New Arithmetic,’ and am much 
— with it. Many old stagers will tell you 
bat a good bright teacher will make a the 
Arithmetic for the pupils that they need. 1 be- 
lieve the brightest teachers need to bave their 
work systematized for them. They can supple- 
ment better than they can originate.’ 





From Traman J. Backus, LL. D., President 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— A glance at ‘Our New Arithmetic’ interested 
my attention and prom me to send it to our 
primary teacher, asking her to inspect the book 
caretully, and give me her opinion of its merits.” 





From Mary Conant Foster, Principal, 
Primary Department, Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute.—" | approve heartily of the Jittle book 
you piaced on my desk, entitled ‘Our New 
Arithmetic,’ and snall adopt it in my classes at 
once, with your permission. 





From E, A. Sheldon, Principal, Oswego 
Normal School, Oswego, N. ¥.—”* The subject 
matter in ‘Our New Arithmetic ’ is clearly pre- 
— ae | — and expressed in attractive 
magueee, an admirable book tor primary 
schoo! 


From He A. Wise, | Sup’t of Public In- 
struction, Baltimore. Ma,— * An excellent feat- 
ure of the book, is the judicious manner in which 
the authors have introduced simple work in 
fractions and denominate numbers.” 





From Thos. M. Balliet, Sup’t., Springfield, 
Mass.—* I examined * Our New Arithinctic’ with 
aoe interest’ 1: is certainly in advance of most 
books on this subject, and is based on the best 
approved methods. It will be of great heip to 
teachers, as heretofore they have been obliged to 
write the problems on the black-board.” 





From N, L. Bishop, Superintendent, Nor- 
wich, Coun.—‘ From the hasty examination 
ghee Our New Arithmetic,’ I think it excellent 
n its plan of developement,” 





From F. B. Palmer, Ph.D., Principal Nor- 
mal ‘irainin School, Fredonia, N. Y,—"I 
have exam ‘Our New Arithmetic,’ and think 
it an advance on anything I have seen.’ 





From C. Jacobus, Sup’t of Schools, New 
Brunswick, N, J.—‘*i welcome ‘Our New 
Arithmetic.’ Every example has sometbing new 
and fresh in it, caiculated to excite a lively in- 
terest. It has none of the old-fashioned, stero- 
type cut methods of presenting problems, in 
which, if the ee of tne first in a given 
lesson is same applies to all. 
* Learn one, ra ali,’ Sees not apply here.” 





From Wm. E, 7 pg * of Schools, 
Haverhi'1, Mass.—* oe & Our New Arith- 
metic’ at ‘hand. I like it. wit is well graded, 
suggestive, and full of meat. 





From Silas C. Wheat, Sec’ y N. J. State 
Teachers Association, Madison, N. J.--*** Our 
New Arithmetic’ is Just what we want. It isin 


perfect accord with the best approved | 
of teaching number in primary grades. I shall 
heartily recommend it to our Board for its 
adoption in our schools at once.” 





From B, Frank pragies Principal, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.—“ pleased with the sim- 
Plicity of the la used in “Our New 
Arithmetic.’ No o book published will, in 
.. prea. sO “fully fill the bill for primary | ¢39 


Send for Catalogue, 


A. LOVELL & CO. Publishers, 


No. 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 





OUR MEW ARITHMETIC. 


fifth of that usually c' .”—The Mail, 


published at a less price than 
“This handsome, convenient, 


Press, New York City. 


Press, Rea ation Pa. 
“Five d 

a gift. 

Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 


it is one of the marvels of one 
indebted to this publisher.”— 


Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 
“ Besides giving a ma 


situated, and the latitude and longitude. 
The Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal 


isopentoall. Books sent for inati 


A Good 


ALDEN’S HOME 4 ATLAS ed WORLD. In one 
vo volume, 11 


$ l DO. w= scleay cnaaeahane-cnaeniiaalaaeaemaeen 
ever before fourd in an Atlas selling at less than $10.00. Also an index of over 5000 cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, etc., throughout the world, showing exact location. Cloth binding, price, $2.00; postage 26c. 


“Tt is really first-class."—Morning Star, Boston, Mass. 
“A most comprehensive and useful work, and at a price one- 


ATLAS 
= $2. 


Chi 
“ Alden’s Home Atlas of the World i is equal, if not superior, 
to atlases published heretofore for $10.”—Post, Pittsburg 


“Ts superior in all im maportanss respec ioe to an 
$1 The Gtnrdian. Phi 


Atlas heretofore 
elphia. 
and attractive Atlas contains all 


the latest additions to geographical knowledge.” '—Press, Albany, N. Y. 

“A beautiful Atlas. It leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of maps. It is a magnificent book.”—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O. 

“The volume is handsome in appearance and so marvelously 
cheap that it will doubtless find an immense sale.”—-Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ A marvel of art, of information, and of price. 
is how so much and of such a character can be sold at so low a price.”—Church 


The wonder 


“Ts just the "kind of atlas for which there is a realneed. A 
complete one, tastily and handily bound, and surprisingly moderate in price.”— 


lars would be cheap for it. At two dollars it is half 
We hope we may induce a thousand homes to order the work.”—Herald of 


“ For the excellence of its preparation and handsome binding, 
vo which American readers are already much 


re, Chicago. 


“This admirable on en. “handsomely engraved and 
printed in colors. It is handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. It is confidently 
claimed that no work of equal merit has ever yet been sold at less than ten dollars.” 


for every country of any importance— 
and many of these maps are well executed and contain the latest geographical data 
—every considerable town is included in an alphabetical list, with the country where 


The make-up of the atlas is very good, the 


data are important, and the atlas in this form is very convenient for reference.” — 


Complete Catalogue of ALDEN’s Publications (64 pages) sent free. NOT sold 
by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except to Stockholders in The Provident Book Co., which 





JOHN 


P. O. 


before 


B. ALDEN, 


NEW YORK: 5 283 Pearl St. | CHICAGO: 


t, satisfactory reference being given, 


PUBLISHER, 


Lakeside Bullding, 


k and Adams S 


eed 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


GET THE BEST. 
THE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By Rev. W. W. Rann. D. D. Over 200.000 
copies scold. Revised, rewritten, and enlarged. 
720 pp. Svo. Cloth, $2; half mor., $4; Levant, $5. 
* Beyond all question the best Bible Dictionary 
for the people that is before the puplic,”—Pres. 


Review. 
TEACHER’S BIBLES. 
Of Unsurpassed Eacellence. 


NONPARIEL, by 444 by 1 =e. Sa refer- 
ences. Mor., limp or stiff, kid-lined, 
etc., $5. 
NEW MINION, by 5 Py Fe ins. Roterences 
between verses. or., ther-iined, $5. 


¥ LARS Paint oe PR ae Pi de be 544 by 154 


ins. $4; kid-h et, $10. 
Same, Mnuble ‘Text-Book and Ooseordanen, osu. 
WIDE MARGIN EDITIONS, by by bn 
24 blank pa for notes, index, Sew all . 
hea 


Kid-lined, siik-sewed, $12 


The same, with “ Bible Text-Book «1 tah of 
“Seripture Index,” $13. Cheap edition, $5. 


BIBLE STUDENT’S beets ae 75 largest 80, 

three sizes larger than Bagster’ 

with Chronological laden. Ma se Chats, Har: 

oa Levant or Seal, lined, pocket, 

ete., 

The same, with revised “ Bible Text-Book,”’ $11. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


Sacred Geography and Antiquities. 


Prof. E. P. BARRows, D. D. It contains the most 
important information on all = torte includ- 
ed under the title. ee nd all Bible lands 
minutely aescribed; the domestic ieatinsions 
and customs of the Jews, their dress, agricujture, 
sciences, arts, and forms of government, etc. 
Maps and menperons engravings. 685 pp., large 
12mo. Cloth, $2.25 


Geena 1 ten: lb: 


Prof. E. P. BAaRRows, D.D. An invaluable aid 
Ti bows. 


ineness, integrity, 
Sr yr “the Bi Bible, and fills a 


lave nos occu: ~ 
ag i ee or Commentary. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


150 Nassau St., New York; 54 Bromfield 8t., 


Boston; 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 93 
State St., Rochester ; 122 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 





757 Market St., San Francisco. 


The Best Form in the World ! 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 
PATENTED AND PERFECTED. 


me W. Ellsworth, the Original and Only 
“ Ellsworth the Penman.” Send 10 cts. for One 
and See how it Works. Series, 60 cts. Address, 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 
7 Bond Street, New York. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


S7WO BOOKS FOR BYERY TEACHE 
The Kindergarten and the School. 


pages, illustrated with a steel plate 
of rebel, six full page colored plates — 
pations, and wood engravings of the 
The book comprises five papers as 
Frawei— Tus MAN AND HIS Work. 
\W Anne L. Page. THe Tueory oF Fraser's 2) 
YY KINDERGARTEN System. By Angeline Brooks. ¥) 
\\ Toe GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDER- 
eline Brooks. Tue Use oF ys 
x KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL IN THE PRIMARY XX 
WX ScHooL. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. Tue Con- ) 
| mg OF THE yy od WITH THE 


“No other book has s been so sai 
to the use of Teachers’ reading circles.” 


Querries. ¥ 
Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to sane, & 
8o cents. Express extra. 


Paradise of Childhood. 


The first and only complete illustrated 

the Kindergarten ever published in Englis 
Price, by mail, - Cloth, z 
Club rates,- - - Cloth; 1.20. 
,Express extra. 


2.00; Paper, 
1.60; Paper, 








BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 
—— HOUR Mes. M. B. CO. Siade. 
Soa: gto ee ete. ont Primary 
Kenools, mdergartens. 1 ng La boards. Price 
EXHIBITION DAYS. Sy Mrs. M. B.C. Slade 
barades Blackboard 


es, Tableaux, C 

Exercises, oho adapted to scholars in the Common 
6 aa. ee 
LEASANT TIMES. y Marion B Wayland. 
ones 

THE NE 


Rechtetionn 
new ; orice. 50 
DIALOGUES. 
1vol., » Jomo. boards. 27 
UAL i, * 











ba 


cts. 
By C. Cc. MF Barem 
Dialogues, new original: 


of Boston 


ah EXERCISES. 
By Sam) Supervise Schools 
BOT et 2c anTEN SONGS AND 


PLAYS. Written and Collected by Mrs. Louise 
ollock, Principal of National Kind Norma) 
ital Waatington, SS ee 


ES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
School and Home Entertainmen' wards with = aceitens by 


1 vol ae . 
MEN r School and 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AW’ S EXCR 4¥g 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
jes oe coe hears 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


ddress Pin) 4. D. COLVEE, 
a ‘ ' 29 Fifth Ave., N. %, 


OO FOSITIONS ees Be become vacant 
\n uring the gener) during 
the vacation = months. = cones Ss 
time we have calis for me- 
eee not not have just 
ely we th 


pay all 


teache 
ties. Fo bee 





wo” 











circu 

UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 

Astor Place, New York. 

ie TEACHERS. anc’Fokelen, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 

kilied Teachers supplied with Positions. 
aa | Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 
For larger salaries, or chan 





of location, 





|S ethaealal fs 
oH) No Fee for Registration. suvericr*in 


t. Good Teachers—no othere—eiway : ‘wanted. 
rm for stamp. R. E. AVERY, Rwsoriean 
School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., New YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


 Forelet “r heen P f d 
American and Fo n Teache rofessors, an 
a of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice abe @ carefully recommended tc 
arents. Belling and renting of school Tg A 
Rcmoon FURNITURE and sch ools supplies. 
references pert 
IAM COYRIERE, 


$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


introduces to co schoo ont ae, su 

d Go sf departm to a 
aD rvernesses } phos y J en - 
tion; om ee good schools to parents. Cal) 


— YOUNG-FULTON, 


meet orca teachery. New Yerk. 











Oliver. 
POPULAR AMUSE 
Home with additions by Oliver aropan 1 voL, 16mo 


°° Any of tab qhove cons by mail, postage pada op 
receipt of price. 
eres | 2. YOUNG & OU., 
5 Franklin St.. Boston. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. BOSTON 1265 Nicollet Ave. 


Studio Building, eo MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 
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yt bags s Lh 
rgetic school 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


D . srowing cit ~: 
Alabama of 5,000 inhabitants. Over a — 
dollars worth of Industrial enter prises alrea ay 


completed. Energetic man suapegemsent can build 2 
& paying school. Address Box 12), Eufaula, Ala. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable books for 
Libraries. School 
vo age and —- har 





start add 
thet Spon Libraries 
ive on & n 
ad list of books 
with This list is 
probably the best of the size made, 
is graded to suit the of the reader, 
also classified into oo pe A new 
We make liberal} $ 





Music Books for Young and Old. 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than 
SONGS AND GAMES FOR THE 
LITTLE ONES. 

By Gertrupe WALKER & HARRIET 8. JENKS. 


136 of the owootest of gweet, songs for the 


Ki rge hand- 


some pages, eer ae Price $4.00. 
Pa eon 


Notas be ng out 


=< camel of 
LAUDAMUS, .233"2.c Bo dF 
at a me - Vassar College. 
Refinea and superior collecti 
OL D tater a: Cents.) New 
Pa s att a . ervice 
ng, ae is 


ne eye rer ‘zhot 2g bo a Cinriat 
LEONARDS MA MASS INE, ‘220 °‘iadut 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 22 Sense 


rate com 
Any Book Malied oo Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 
Book-Keeping tha Keeps Books. 
Elisworth’s Single and Double Entry and 
Business Manual. 
ADAPTED TO BUSINESS AS IT Is. 











Lara each. Per set, 
WANTED. st Wee can an offer inducements 13 


onal aod Merchantile, Profes- 
sio. scree aera Bxem 
7 Bond Street, N. Y. 
pi ptt 4 OUT OF EM- 
connection with magazines. 
TRAILNOR, Station 2D. New York P. O. 
we will confer a favor by men- 




















Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
‘These Question Books are oheckately without a rivalio pespestog for Examinations, for review- 
ing Pupils’ in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can sold in e f 
ohildren to educate. The author of these books isa an experienced ~h~ A, rere Pe one 


On U. SS  , Be eae Hathaway ee. On English Grammar....... ..... Hathaway 50c 
At , Geagrenmy. bebe scebee. <b dents mi ~— me Seve ology, a8 Hygien - - Ries 50c 
conpepenéasmeser ee ©, Bes eory av raction 0 bi » 50c 
Descriptive Circulars muiled free r 4 application. aoe . 

Campbell’s Economic School Register. 

I ttracti Co ble yo re 

n very a ve 1 nS ean c cool baalasdenadcatpaed | ssedecscehecees 75e. 
EE SEIS SAIL ATE ota nc ccan ednapdanenscntnbsesibees” cide cece secede’ % clbwhec 35, 


Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 
This is the neatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its uTiLITY is 
oot Jess apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Prof. 
Campbell, is mest economical of time in keeping the recurd, and cy the real)y WONDERFUL conden- 
sation which it permits, is just as economics! of mone One Kegister, which will last an ordinary 
School two years, cosis but 75 cents by mail, post-paid, ‘and a renewing Filler, lasting as much !on- 
ger, costs less than balf as much. 

Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 

Board Covers, by mail, post-paid, 25 cents. 

This bas all the merits of durability, ncatness, and econoiny of time anu price, possessed by the 


ng. 
Words Correctly Spoken. 
By Evroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Retail Price, 15 cems 
Bound in extra cloth, stam in black and gold, printed with red line borders, wittily waitten, 
valuable to all who would 8 their mother tongue with accuracy. 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 
Twenty- ave thousand words in ordinary use. Accura:e, cheap, elegant. 


Ink and Gold 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., I1., I[l.and IV. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cis, 

No. I. contains a cha — ‘on the Principles of Elocution, embrac ing the subject of Elementar 
Sounds, Pitch, Volume, lity, Movement, Accent, Empha:is, A:ticulation, Gesture, etc. No, iv. 
18 devoted to selections for rthe Young. 

Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo. in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
OUPY RIGHTED 
No ny wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely tatalitbie. 
PRICES: Tor 3, th ; Tab) ae} per set, post-paid. 
or rd 

For 9'or 10 
For 12 y. ; 

For 15 1. 
SPECIALLY NOTICE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


Publishers’ Agents for above: 
Messrs. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
THE SCHOOL SUPPLY PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bund Street, 


Pp 


Elegantly stamped in 


iy 





New York. 





mies 
Paar eam 


: ses Lhe, te, 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


St. Paul, Minn. July 6, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN :—I oy A certify that the Edison Mimeograph, lately purchased of your 
agept, has during the short time of its use (about three weeks) in these offices. paid for its cost 
more than thrice over. Especialiy do we find it “ great invention” for Examination questions in 
Algebra, Mathematics, Gieek, or other studies requiring charavters rarely found, even in the best 
stocked printing offices. WE WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT, now that we have learned to know 
its merits and excellence. Very truly, Orro Drener, Secretary. 
P. 8.—Concurred in by Superintendent Taylor. 


Send for Samples of work and Descriptive Circul-r to 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 254 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY 


THE PRINCE OF JUVEN.LES. E.TABLISHED IN 1867. 


The most beautiful magazine in A specimen copy and Premium List 
matter and illustrations for sent to any address on receips 
children ever published. of a two cent stamp. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHINGCO. 39 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES De inte & SONS, 
INTERLI 




















No, (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


RAE R CLASSICS. 








uced) 75c. 

gat Aadven ie 
to write us. 
tioning Semool JOURNAL when com- 
with advertisers, 





“We do petew pe ly scuaping uch miserable Latin 
and Gaucis aia aba aligned pA a hag pena tte mis. ens 
wiinge, Gasar, Hora eee . 

Clark’s Practical and ammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. yawn $1,10. 

Sargent’s Frost's American Spcaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Schools 

ee hy BSE: %.. 
Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL | sconmmennonn & co, 
SUPPLIES 7 Bast léts Steer, 
New Yor. 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is @ very prevalent diseases, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“TI suffered with catarrh li years. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” 1. W. LILLI8, Chicago, IL 


“I suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, ete., 8 
one hundred dollars without benefit. 


i nearl 
Ieetod Hogd't Rareapacilin and Was groaty im 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BAIBY'S 

SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 











,) 
LY Curicura. 


FoR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children, and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, ~~» scaly and 
pimply diseases of the akin, scalp and blood, with 
loss of hair, from infancy to old age, the burt- 
CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cur®, and CUTICURA 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 
veed when all other remedies and the best phy- 
sicians fail. 

CuTicuRA REMEDTIEs are absolutel 
the only infallible skin beautifiers an 
ifiers, free 


pure, and 
blood pur- 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuricuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTEeR 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL (O., BosTON, MAss. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’S “ia 7 Senle preserved and bsautt 


. ° 
The American nvestment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid up capital ef $600, 
000, surplus 875,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
drawing seven percent Also 6 cent. 1) year De- 
benture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of first Mort- 
ge Loansheld in truss by the Mercantile Trust 
Gompany, N. ¥ 5 per cent. certificates of deposit 
‘or periods ,under on year. Write for full informa- 


dreferene to the company at 150 Nassau 
Bee New Yerk. A. L. ORM BY. Vice-P reaident. 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 
DR. W. J. STEW ART. 
22 WEST 23rd STREET, 
semen re neting samme, Pee sce 
» ~y He i kellons, Editor Somoot Jounmas. 








will bring you TrEasure- 
e TRoveE for three months, on 


trial, e know if you once see TrEas- 
ure-Trove, you will not be without it. 
It is $t.co per year; has 36 large es ; endorsed 
by teachers and parents everywhere. It is a 
splendid magazine. Established 10 years. 
Better now thanever. Premiums forclubs. Send 
for our new list. Valuable articles for a little work. 
A nts are very successful in introducing 
Be TREASURE-TROVE into schools 
and families. Liberal commissions. A/ention this 
pager. TREASURE-TROVE CO., 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 
in its 84 pagesa full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
prousiaens books for teachers. These have 

mn carefully classified into departments, 
and every book hus its title, number of 


{5 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


It will be a matter of interest, not only 
to teachers and professional students, but 
to all who are concerned in the advance- 
ment of scientific manufacture to notice 
the return from Europe of Mr. Joseph J. 
Walton, Manager the Philosophical 
yee of Messrs. James W. Queen 
& Co., of Philadelphia. This firm has al- 
ways been foremost in the manufacture 
pein importation of the very latest and best 
devices in the way of physical and chem- 
ical apparatus and anything which they 
have to offer as an improvement will be 
welcomed among scientists and students 
as of genuine importance. 

Mr Wilton spent several months in visit- 
ing the principal makers of physical, 
chemical, electrical and Bearenaiont 
models and apparatus of which he pur- 
chased many new and useful pieces. A 
list of these will —— in the forthcoming 
circular of this house which includes 
many new and valuable instruments and 
specialities and fine anatomical prepar- 
ations, 

They have also lately completed arrange- 
ments with the well known firm of La- 
timer, Clarke & Co., to represent them as 
sole agents in this country for the sale of 
the celebrated Aryton & Perry patent 
direct reading ammeters and voltmeters. 
These well known instruments need no 
description, and the demand for them is 
almost beyond the supply, so that those 
who desire them will be glad to place 
their orders at once. 

The medical profession will be specially 
interested in the new anatomical and 
pathological preparations in wax beside 
other models, specimens and painted or 
dye sections of skulls. These have been 
selected with great care and members of 
the profession are invited to call and ex- 
amine them. 





**One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,” but one swallow of tea or coffee of 
the high quality furnished by the Great 
American Tea Co., 0 81 Vesey street, 
New York, issure to makea most glorious 
summer of the most wintry discontent 
which can pervade the atmosphere of any 
home—or we might add—of any boarding 
house. Beside the uniformly high grade 
of goods offered in return for your money, 
an extra inducement appears in the sha 
of such special prizes as a beautiful gold 
band or moss rose china tea set, or hand- 
some decorated gold band moss rose dinner 
set, or gold band or moss decorated toilet 
set, or white granite dinner set, or beauti- 
ful parlor hanging lamp, or watch, or 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


‘* We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise, easily and delight- 
fully in one year,” said MILTON. 

And these remaks are equally applica- 
ble to many mistaken efforts of the pre- 
sent - The ease and delight with 
which these languages might be learned, 
are well exemplified in the Interlinear 
classics of Messrs Charles, De Sliver & 
Sons. These include Virgil, Cesar, Hor- 
ace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Jnvenal, Livy, 
Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Beside Clark’s 
Practical and Pr ive Latin Gram- 
mar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of 
Classics, and to all other systems, 


It little matters how elevated and en- 
nobling a writer’s thoughts may be, if he 
has no adequate medium of expression. 
Imagine a Shakespeare in the frenzy of 
poetic composition hindered and handi- 
capped by one of those mean, sticking, 
catching, spluttering pens which disgrace 
so many desks. Why not be sensible and 
get reliable pens such as those manufac- 
Messrs. Joseph Gillott & Sons? 

Amo the favorite numbers of this 
manufacturer are : for artistic use in fine 
drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crow- 
uill), 290 and 291. For fine writing, Nos. 
$03, 604, and ladies’ 170. For broad writ- 


A ; " ing, Nos. 204, 389, and stub point, 849. 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and | For general writing, Nos. 404, , 890 and 
._ All the prominent are further | 4, 


Tt has also a short list of reference 

club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. mt free 
for 4-cents in ps. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


described, or a table of their contents given. 
ks, 


A hotel where the traveler can regulate 
his expenses to the size of his pocket-book 
and at the same time have every comfort 
and convenience deserves to be patronized. 

At the Grand Union Hotel, opposite the 
Grand Central Depot, New York, hand- 
some rooms can be obtained for $1.00 per 
day and upwards, The Restaurant is ex- 
cellent and the prices are moderate. The 





hotel is first-class in every respect. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Monday, Nov. 21, we will 
INAUGURATE OUR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


Our display this season will be 
larger and finer than ever before. 


not uired. Some ha’ 
single day at this work. All succeed. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS exist in thousands 


of forms, but are 


marvels of invention. ose who are 
in peed of pronenble work tliat Gam Be'done while 
living at home should at once send their address 
to Hallett & Portland, Maine, and receive 
free, full in $510 $25 sex, - all ages 
can earn from ° per day and upwards 
wherever they live. You are started free. apie 


ve made over $50 ing 








—$___ 


Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
A where, prove their 
long and leading 
popularity. 





During the past season our buy- 
ers have been in Europe, and the 
greatest care has been exercised 
in selecting the newest and choic- 
est goods to be found in the man 

ufacturing centres of Europe. Our 
purchases are made directly from 
the manufacturers, which enables 
Be to offer specially low prices to 
those 


LOOKING FOR 


Christmas Gifts, 


Our importatioris are larger, 
and the variety greater than ever 
before. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for 30 years, will be fully 
sustained this season. 


Orders by Mail will receive careful atten- 
tion, and goods shipped on any date 
desired. 


A. H. MACY & CO. 








Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, coud 
digestion, eshilarated 
spirits, innocent ppeesuce 
and health for all 

YES! 

Would the majority o! 
American riders of first- 
“class machines bave ridden 
for 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO?! 
The most comprehensive 
‘cycling catalogue pub- 
lished, free on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 
12 Warren &t., N. Y. 
291 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 








NIVERSITY ORGANS. 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen. 


Solid Walnut-5Octaves-Double 36 


= 930 


ASHED 


teed for Six Years and 
and 





ork, 





YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2% cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 





BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 





which will make several quarts of the best ink. Wi!! 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving ful 
an! ion free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 





















Special offer for 85 cts., d free to 
tag 4 miner Ores of etki earion sen te 
pants het ng o Pe nee Satin Spar. 
Seri saber, ens ond vrv, bubs 

¢ ’ 
op Sgeerigtize meneal sent with each giv 
nique SS ee 
CENTS. 





TAMMEN’S mountain” 


sataeelay eth ela, Maths 








home in get tm or Canada, this beautiful cabinet, contain- 
(polished), Galena (silver ore), Malachite, 


containing : Wood Opal, 


Amazon Stone, 
Garnet, Feldspar, Bhombapar, 


Fluorspar. 


history. propertiog, on eee ot eh an qguusoment £01 
ce, it on 

isfaction guaranteed. Price only § 
adian ¢ ooda from all the Tribes. Hy i 





gt, 941 x, 16th st., or, Col, 
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A Splendid Christmas Present_ 


Bienes Milton 
of Choice 
to be Giv- > 

+ Davou- 
is or sor Awenica is, 
of | 


by many Sane ol ane — —— yr eoPle 
Americs. ropeepi Famit 
J esis. TP eepliched | in ete ax a. ; ™ Sadi 4 © .-2.. ds 
64 long CORD ey s bestauthors; present circula- 


as follows :—1 TBS cents; 2 su ifsent at one time, 
cents; 5 if sent at one time, $1; ina few min- 
utes you can get 4 zip ~ gi In ad- 
dition to the paper fora full trial zea": for almost 
nothing, we with it the grandest mium ever known 
Every iber will receive, absolutely free, 127 pieces of 
Choice Music For less than @8 cent sta’ 
This is the most wonderful and best ever to the mtelli- 


gent people of America; our profit is im the future, 
price, 


and on known to be actually wort a year. 
Such a ney ten! never 1 value. All 
should read a of America. Al! should possess 
the grand lection of 1 music ; act 
a ee a notice a . Sucha 
wholesale — yd or menste, never onowe in 
the whole wor! a peculiar 
combina of circumst ve ‘come into full possession o; 
over 5,000,000 sheets of -~ > —_ is of ita 
whole ear-load. In there are 1 


vive away to those who 
£ ber wi 


We send the music aes ay and ped, guaranteeing 
e that are in th sic stores are in this 
sheet music prices, which 
cents for each sheet, for such as we offer below, 
the grand collection would cost over $30; » e give it away, and 
also almost give away for a trial zs a paper that is well 
known as being the equal of the beck, @ year monthiies. 
This is full size music, no little 5 by 8 sheets. Among this grand 
collection will be foand all mewest and most puler 
Waltzes, Quadrilles, Contras, Polkas, aay ag es, Horn 2 ls, 
ete., ete., arran, Piano, » OrRan or Violin, and with all the 
This brilliant combination of musical 
ections from the Mikado, with 
|, also the most refined 
Mads with both mu- 
unequaled evtbeetion. 
after all the Resa by is ‘ 
rgain ew er 

in this 


ners of Gilbert & Sullivan's famous 0; 
and beautiful assortment of Son 
sic and words, will be found _ bye 
Money returned to those 

This is w westionably the 
offered. of Titles of the 
Grand Collection :— Ah! me, “Yr ‘m Teas'd by Lovers Three ; 
Arkansas Traveller Reel ; Adieu Dear Home ; Ah There! Stay There! 
Black Eyed Susan ; Boston Dip Waltzes; Beau of Oak Hall Ben. 
nett s Favorite Reel; Beaus of Albany ; Buckley's Favorite Reel Be- 
lieve Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms; Beautifui Nell, 
By the Sad Sea Wave; Boston Hop ae ae ag Com- 


ing; Camptown Reel; Chorus dis: Cam — Charley 

Over the Water; Come Where the Nightingales Trilling; | 

White Sopot Devil's Dream ; — ae Fare 

Favorite ; nken Sailor; Durang’ eH me Babble ; ocr 

lass Tender and True; Eight Hand eels, ian Waltz; Fireman's 

Dance ; First Love Polka ’ Flowers of 
Edinburgh ; Fairest Love Thy acel Goons Preoe kin the Morn- 


t Bloom In the Spring First Love ; Feast of Roses ; 

and Shake Yourself; Bonnie Wee Thing, Good 
for the Tongue ; Good Bye Sweetheart, Good B: Garibaldi's Hymn 
of Italy; Galway Reel; Hull's Vietory  E He: "Duddy Walk Around; 


aoe tu. Lo Were; 0 ; Home Sweet 
Home; Irish Trot; I Cannot sing’ = ond ta3 iF Dreamt I Dwelt 
in Marble Halls: I've Got 'Em Vain I Braid My 
Raven Hair; Jakie s Horn: ho Is A Hard Road; Lye ~ 
Horn) ; Lucrezia Waltz; t aes mae Flow Lady 
of the La Madrelainne ; es’ Triumph, or Kitty's ‘Rambles: 


Lancashire Clog. Love that ~ee ; Lullaby ; Land of Sweet Erin; 
Lary 0 Gaff, LaBeuie Canadienne ; ee Cachuca , Lovell and Lady 
Nancy Bell; Song); MaidIn The Pump Room 
Hornpipe tone oney) usk ; iy have she’s But a Lassie Yet, My Heart 
Follows w German W. ‘altz; Old ZipCoon; Oregon Horn- 
pipes Over The Water to Charlie ; Old Countryman’s Reel ; O'er the 

Plains; On A Tree By The River ; oft In =~. = ; Night; Parish 


Horn ornpipe ; ; Pop Goes The W: ; Ruby, Speak 
to Me; aes ds Sailors Set on Shore Smash the Window 
Reel ,% hy rene Ve Day 2 the Morning, Santa 


Lucia ( Micbentea 5 The Coquette: 
Feemenei ettaete marion 
he Judge s Z y ie Love ( 
Jury): "fre Bloc is on the tye, the Warp That Once Thro Tara's 
Haile; Thou Art Mine, 1.Am Thine; roice is Near; Turnham 
Toll; The Exile, ee tL The Idren from Baby Land; 
The Excursion Pa f Bethlehem ; To What Shall 
i My Farr? ‘s = er: The Plantation Potka ; 
The Bridge, The Banks of Allan Water; Twickenham Ferry , Then 
ber Me; White ae og Were I a Bird of Air; We 
ae Pass By; Who’ it Peeping Thro’ The Win- 
don; Red Leaves Fa 1; Wind Gee Shakes = pays Wide 
Awake Reel Remember that all Ballads « Songs contain 
both Music and Words, and that all dances give othe alls and 
Figures. To purchase this grand collection, a sheet, or a few 
pow = or at music stores, would cost you from 25 to 40c for 
upwards of Thirty ‘Dollars for all. We offer the entire 
por vk of fh: "Z Pieces. free, to those who take Daughters of 
America, for a triai year, all will agree that the paper is worth 
seven or eight times the amount of money, as soon as they have read 
onenumber "This is the Greatest Offer ever made 
and will be so regarded by all who take advantage of it. Of 
course it costs us south more than the price we receive, to send as 
above, but those who read the paper fora year generally want be 
thereafter, and feel that t regular price is now couse oes 


You’ ll Remem 


that bey ar bog} - o rer ay - bacribe 
pues er through make a profit. Address,’ 
TRUE & Co., Publishers, Augusta, Maine. 





t be publishers of the ‘HE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if nemes of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interes*ed, are sent them that 
they may send then. oecimen eanies 


Sharp Pains: 


faite Sree FAS 












i 


if 











eat fone caster Seat 
soci ie Ob. aafiea too em 
HOP PLASTER 00., Boston, Mass. 





CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passager, 
Allays Pain and 
inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Sme!l. “¢ a 


TRY THE CURE HAY 


A particle 1s applied erg he nostri' end is 

agreeable. Price, 50 cents a 8s; by miil, 

,60 cents. ELY BROS, ew York O fice 
Greenwich Strest. 





] EADERS will confer a favor by me:ition. 
ing THE JOURNAL when communica 
ting with advertisers 


CURE‘fiDEAF 


aly ge h ao nee d perform yf = ey 
fec gestors the nea an work 0 
the natural drum. Always in > but invisibi 
to others 8 and comfortable to wear. copversatio 
one even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to thos 

ye. for illustrated «K with testimon- 


iaia ress 
8COX ASo8 Broadway. N Y.. Mention this paper. 








Wewill give a Solid Gold 
Wate Solid 


th at to 
any one iy 4 us the a 

est verse in the Bible 
gen'y 15ch. If there 
correct 


will receive an e 


a4 ery Bets 
10 as 
each a the next 2d, if 


there be so many correct 
anewers, a SL Gold 
Pr ece. 
io answer send 16 two-cent 
seach ) for which we will send youa 
La. = 1 Christmas and New Year Package, 
ing an —_ ‘ant assortment of Christmas 
Easter Cards, Birthday 
ards, Reward of Merit 
a Gilt-bound Auto- 
em pi same and our Sample | 
would cost more 
than double this amount at any 7 I store, and we hope you 
will send us orders for them when you see — We guarantee 
jsatisfaction or monev refunded. Mention 














WEST HAVEN PUBLISHING CO., WEST T HAVEN, CONN. 

















UR COUNTRY HOM 


= sn tatrated a 
expressly for its colemns by the best known writersin the land, 


Is as 5, *, 53g in 
mekden' bale hair en Sin, ee pie spray, Sin, Toird on tree, 
saucer, 43¢ in. 1 7 fruit. 43¢in, 





















EW STAMPING Qurrir FREE! 


& mammoth 20 page, 80 col- 
devoted to ladies’ fancy —t. home decoration fashions, 
ing, sto and a host of interesting matter for the home, — 


introduce ft into new homes whereit has not already been taken, we make ie 

greatoffer: Upon _ of only 25e., we will send Our Country Home 3 

and to ev iber we will also send free and post-paid, our New 

my rman Ou . It contains 6% perforated patterns, entirely new, 

and designed —— for this outfit, as follows: 1 Forget-me-not Alphabet, 
iasiean high; 1 ificent pattern for lustre painting, 17x7 in.;1¢ 

I Our Sountry fi Homes,”’ for tapestry Painting, 17in. 1 Pansy 

aa y for Painting, 9 inches; 1 — for bu le sketch, 8 in. 
i cluster of Pine Ug ase, Tin, | spray golden 

Tin, Ly in. 1 beautiful child’sbead, 6in, 1 denign elie, Gin. 


eracklework design, 5 in. 1 spray liliam longifiorum, 5 in. 1 
design, “Our 
fiving bird, 4mm. 1 Le not spray 4in. 


vase, | oblong jar, 1 corner ar ve for cloth, 1 bunch wild roses, 1 singing, 1 mg powsers1 design, fern, 1 1 bunch sy } pops 

leallalilly, golden rod, 1 1 argus butterfly, 1 box stam instructions 

for Using the Stamping Guilt phy: nad = of ee and TLnctre Pal Pain Pane ele tout, sates to ee knitted 

jand silk of perforated card ogee So. oe me mares 
Remem om nace described above ts es 


a 
GOOD NEWS 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFE.. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's 
orders for our celebrated THAS and COFFEES anas secure a 
Rose China Handsome 


beautiful Gold Band or Moss Tea or 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White or 
No cums. qualit = Gee ont emions 
can e same as we. 
We stand at the head 


DNV GUN) HE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


P.0.Box2e0. 31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


Wisbi: 





spray 
Hero,” 5in. 1 group fuschias, 43¢ in. 1 cup and 
barbotine vase,21¢ in. 3 bunches daisies, } round 














TO LADIES! 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
get up 


‘* Ella,” said Clara, as they were on the 
veranda of their country boarding house, 
“TI went fishing with Charley this morn- 


ng. 
**Did you? What did you catch ?” 
**T caught Charley.” 


The young man with a slender salary 
should choose for his bride a young « om- 
an of small waste. 


“Tt am my opinion, Bruver White, 
dat de world ain’t flyin’ round in de air 
like a pin-wheel. but sets solid on a 
rock.” ‘* Yes—Yes, dominie, dat may be, 
but what does dat rock set on?” ‘ An- 
other rock, in course.”—‘‘ Weli an’ what 
does dat one set on?” ‘* Bruver White, 
doau’t as’ sich ignorant queshuns. Dey 
1s rocks all the way down. fo’ suah !” 


Even a dcctor who speaks only one 
language, may yet understand a great 
many tongues. 


A young man who held a Joaded pistol 
to his head and threatened to blow his 
brains out unless the girl who had refused 
him would consent to have him, was cool- 
ly told by the young lady that he would 
have to blow some brains into his head 
jirst. He didn’t blow. 


** See that old fellow coming this way ?” 
said one of the traveling men toa clerk 
as they vere sitting together on the coun- 
ter of a wholesale clothing house. 

‘*That bald headed old man? 

To. 

- 3g I see him.” 

‘Well, I'll bet you a cigar I can tell 
what he wants.” 

“Take the bet. What does he want.” 

*- Mo’ hair, of course.’ 

But the clerk refused to pay the bet. 


‘*Reuben,” said Mrs. Stubbs, laying 
down the evening paper, ‘‘what is meant 
by optimism?” “ Optimism ?” ‘Yes, The 
paper says that optimism it not a char- 
acteristic of the modern age.” ‘ Optim- 
ism, Hannah, is a disease of the eye, 
an’you’'ll git it fusi thing you know, if you 
keep on a-reading’ that fine print.” 


When a man attemps to warm bis hands 
over a hotel register it is high time to 
inquire into his mental condition. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visitng New Tost City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 

it. 
Handsome! 


Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b ft per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Conv 


nces. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva’ railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the C ty. 


“Ts your mistress in, Mary?” inquired 
the head of the house, as he came home. 

‘*No, sorr. The dressmaker spoiled her 
new silk,an’ she’s gone there to see about it. 

‘* W-h-e-w !” whistled the old man un- 
easily ; ‘‘ Just say to her that I am called 
down-town on eons business, and 
won't be home until late.” 


“The howling of the dog under a win- 
dow is a sign of death,” rays an exchange. 
It most certainly is if we can get a mod- 
erately good aim. 


aDvios TO MOTHERS. 
SOOTHING SYRUF shbouid al- 
used for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 
the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMB, allays 
a in CURES W Wi AND COLIC and ts the BEST REM- 
25 CTS A BOTTLE. 





Justice Lockmeup : “‘ Your fine is twenty 
dollars.” 

‘Astonished Lawbreaker : 
for getting drunk ?” 
Justice : ‘‘ No, for getting caught. Hun- 
dreds 0} —— get drunk every day, and 
1 don’t fine ’em acent. Only fine those 
who get caught.” 

The Breath of a chronic catarrh t is 
often so offensive that he cannot go into society 
and he becomes an object of Kam ag SE — a 
time ulceration sets in, the spo are 
attacked. and frequently, entirely cee A 
constant source ot discomfort is the y nal of 
the purulent secretions into the throat,some!imes 
poodhcuny inveterate bi which in its 
turn has been the exciting cause of pulmonar 
Spree. e brilliant esults which bave atu o 
tk oy u ‘or ycars past properly designate 
*s Cream Balm as by far the best, if not the 
a Ma real cure for hay fever, rose cold and ca- 
tarrb. es 


Uncle Jeff : Look a-heah, you Hen’y Clay 
White. How many times has I tole yo’ 
smoken’ ‘ll shawten yo’ life mo’n half?” 
Young H.C.: “ Well, Une’ Jeff, yo’ 
been smoken’ mos’ all yo’ ‘life, an’ yo’isa 
putty ole man.” 

Tete Dat's all right, chile ! I’se eight- 
ty fo’ now, an’ ef I had'n smoked when I 
was a boy, I might ’a been mo’n a hundred 


‘*Twenty dol- 


. 








years ole by dis tin - ” 


The First Symptoms 


Of all Lung diseases are much the same 
feverishness, loss of appetite,’ sore 
throat, pains in the chest and back, 
headache, etc. In a few days you mag 
be well, or, on the other hand, you mag 
be down with Pneumonia or ‘‘ galloping 
Consumption.” Run no risks, but begim 
immediately to take Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 

Several years ago, James Birchard, of 
Darien, Conn., was severely ill. The 
doctors said he was in Consumption, 
and that they could do nothing fer him, 
but advised him. asa last resort, te try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 
this medicine, two or three months, he 
was pronounced a well man. His health 
remains good to the present day. 

J.8. Bradley, Malden, Mass., writes= 
“ Three winters ago I took a severe cold, 
which rapidly developed into Brouchitiz 
and Consumption. I was so weak that 


I could not sit up, was much emaciated, 
and coughed incessantly. I consulted 
several doctors, but they were powes 


less, and all agreed that I was ia Com 
sumption. At last, a friend brought m= 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
From the first dose, I found rcelie£ 
Two bottles cured me, and my health 
has since been perfect.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Bold by all Druggists. Price $1 ; six bottles, @&. 





THE NEW MAGEE FURNACE. 


THE BOSTON HEATER 





The selection of Heating Apparatus showlt 
receive most careful! attention <A gvod furnact 
is a blessing, but a poor one is a curse. 

Send for a descriptive circular of the Magce 
Furnaces, and read what the users say about 
their merits. They are the most carefully cos- 
structed, the most powcrfv! heaters, aod the 
most economical of any in the market. We 
warrant them absolutely gas and dust tight, amd 
to give perfect satisfaction in every particuter 
Magec Ranges have no equal. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


Nos. 32 to 38 Union & 19 to 27 Friend Ste. 
Boston; 92 Beekman St., New York; 3€ 
Lake St., Chicago; 8 and 10 Pime St., 
San Francisco. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS POST. 

Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., frum Pier 41, North Rives. 
foot of nal 8t. Covnecting at Aibany ve 
morniog, except Gonday 8, with trains tor i 
North, Kast, and W 

Leave Al. BANY Tor NEW YORK <verp 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrivabof teat» 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, Seatie 
East ap et, at principal Railroed and Steam 
boat O Saratoga Office, 968 Broadw 
J. H. ty tl General Ticket Agen’, pier4t 
N. R., foot Canal 8t., N. Y.; M. B.Warers, Gea 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
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“ THE INTERNAIIONAL EDUCATION SERIES.”’—Vol. VI. 


BLEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 


By DR. J. BALDWIN. 


A mind-lesson book for teachers and private students, and a text-book for Junior 


Classes in Normal and High Schools. 





T gives us special pleasure to announce, as the sixth vi lume of the “ International Education 
Series,” this new book by tbe author of “ Art of School Management.” The work is eminently 
practical, and brings the subject within the comprehension of even the dullest pupil. 
ness, is direct sppeal to one’s own experience, its wealth of illustrations, and its short, crisp, 
especially interesting to the student. 
to look within and build on his own experience. Psychology is thus made as easy 


Anglo-Saxon sentences, make the sub; 
student is led 
and as fascinating as the natural scie..ces. 
Sent, Post- paid, on receipt of price, $1 50. 
Teachers’ Reading Circles. 


Special terms made on class supplies, and to the 
au 0: full list of valuable ref: rence-books for teachers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Its clear- 
At every step the 


R OPENING EXERCISES, get Bart- 

ley’s Songs for the School, 

by J. D.BarTwLey, of Bridgeport. A selection 

of appro pete vee of an unsectarian charac- 

ter, carefully u —_ ~- set | gopaler and 

7 ee anes, ‘or opening and closing exer- 

cisee, together witha collection of Part Songs and 

Glces by the best masters, for entertainments 
and other special occasions. Price, 60c. 


OR SONG LESSONS. The National 
School @inger. by George F. hoor. 
Bright, new music for the day school, em- 
bracing Song Lessons, Exe. cise Songs, Songs of 


Schoo 


LEMENTARY INSTRUCTION AND 
SIGHT-RE a DING, os epegnie Mu- 
sic Readers. | wy 
Jepson, Instructor of Woes! Music the Public 

Schools of New Haven, Conn. Price, 50c. per 100 
R GRADED SCHOOLS, ty Vo. 
Sorts by James F. Ryan of Public 
School, Brookiyn. An introductory system 

of instruction based on the French oo Chitfie™ 
system with an admirabic selection and 

bymns for memory exercises. ice, 

OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
F technic, by U. C. BurNaP and W. J. 
Wetmore. A collection of music for schools, 


classes, and clubs, fer juvenille singing classes, 





Studr, Openmg and Closing Songs; ~ Sng every 

thing needed in the schoolroom. ice, 30c. 
2" Do not select your Music Boles without taki 
examination on appl 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 1 


and intermediate and grammar schoo) 


Price 90c. 
pet look at these books. Returnable copies for 
Address 


Ir "4 113 William Street, New York. 


Hu. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 





PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Py mail, $1.17. 


The Science of Education, designed as a Text- ~ py for Teachers. By FRANCIS B. PALMER 


Ph.D. 


Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia Y. 


12mo. 340 pp. The main lines of 


thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown vy the fullowing 


TABLE OF 

Introduction. 

I. General Considerations of Education as a 
&eience. 

Law, Principle and Rule; and Science, Art and 
Philosophy distinguished. 

Explanation of Terms, 

What is Education? 

Reflective Consciousness. 

Unconscious Beginnings 


CONTENT 

The Mental Faculties. 

fae Law of Mental Development. 

T. Special Laws of Mental Development. 

lowe of S eee Relations. 

Laws of ective paeecamnane. 

Native Activit scrimination ; Unification ; 
Correlation and OL Seque nce ; Atten- 
tion ; Exercise; Limitations. 

ILf. Deve -lopment of the & Several Faculties. 

Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


237 Walnut 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


28 Bond St., New York City, 


8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





Allens Composition Books. 


NUMBERS 


1 AND 2. 


HOW TO THINK «*> WHAT TO WRITE. 


Graded and adapted to pupils from 8 to 12 years of age. 
These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., 


and Blanks for Writing. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. Send postage stamps for samples to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Or, 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


STEEL PE 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (Intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Campbell’s School Recor 
Campbell’s School Recor 
Campbell’s School Diary, 
Campbell’s School Diary, 


Payson; Dunton & Scribner’s 


NS, (Imported.) 


No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 


d, No. 1, Weekly. 
d, No. 2, Monthly. 
No. 3, Weekly. 

No. 4, Monthly. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





WHY? ©" 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


The Two Book Course consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 
Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


743 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





BUTLER’S PHYSICAL CG ROGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, 





IN 


PRESS, 


BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 





Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 





FrBAneas will confer a favor by mentioning THe SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating 


with advertisers. 





CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 


HALSTED’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
cloth, $1.75 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS 8, 8yo. 


cloth, 1.50 
CURVE TRACING. 12mo. “ 1,00 
MERRIMAN’ 8 ron ~ sae 


T SQU Ait RES, 8vo, “* 2.00 
OLIVER, WAIT i NON > TRIGONOMETRY. 
RICE & JOHNSON’S, 


8vo, cloth, 1.35 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, By. el., 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
+: Bey tone 1,50 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
12mo, cioth, 2.50 
woop's CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 8y0, 
cloth, Ly 
— ar OMETRY, 12mo, Va $1.00 
lished and for sale 
JOHN WILE Y & SONS, "Yew York. 


Catalogue and circular sent tree by mail. 
LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


Watker’s Physiclogy, by mail, $1.35; Prec- 
tieal Work in toe Schoo T'Room Part: Teach- 








ers’ Edition or. ation, = cts. ; 
Part Ht eek Bases Bat 25 cts. : 
I. (Lessons on Plants.) cts.: Selected 
Words as ewes 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- 
na gio” Froebel’s Education of 

oai.30r ele oe =. boards. Giffin’s Graded 
ots. ;Garlanda’s Philosophe 


of Words. $1.35. Ee ond fe for catalogue. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 
) ae \7. Guse, A.M, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
cen 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ‘fw OF 
GEO. BANOROFT, by W. W. Gist, A.M. 
Sent by mail for 35 cen Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Il. 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 
“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 


whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
ped, to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 


"in response t to the Seo pegness See for illustrative read- 


n enlarged by the 
sdaition of = vitoared of — choicest 
telections, a you e — ractice 
wm the s several departmen : . of Voice, , Ardouls. 
tion, Gesture, Ana an pA nD, su foots 
which are fully wanted in the body of the w 
PRICES: 300 pages. ad none iy 
Regular retail price, 
To teachers, for examination, 
Introduction price, 
Exchange price. 
These are the prices direct, and not aueush 


the Booksellers. 
Further partioulare cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., ae 


Publication Departmen’ 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, eases, 


FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points Hd each 
set. Cover the whole fielé of Geography and 
U. 8. History. Unequaled in ng chers 
a Advanced Scho q' exa tion 

.00 for ——_ _ 


25 
*i00 
Ps 4 





f of ehtbes kind, with liberal terms 
oO with our 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, 0. 










(YCLOPEOUS 





Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nor kquauued BY ANY OTHER. 





John E. Potter & Co’s 
The Best! Best TEXT-BOOKS. 


. They are the most systematic, 
. They are the most practical, 
. They are the easiest to teach. 
. They are the most complet 
and economical. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav. BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of omaue Science 
Common School.’’ 


possible in Th: 
Dion List Descriptive Catalogue free on 


*4*Price 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of 8 chool and College Text- ks, etc 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


MACMILLAN & CO0’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 











Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph ogy.. --@t. 10 
Gcikie 8 Lessons in Physical Geog........... 1,10 

I 's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ phe Course of Pr. a eoutne 7 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic........ e 
Stewart’s Lessons inp Elem. rare Renlen cae 1,10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronom 1,28 
Educational Catalogue sent free on appiication. 


112 Fourth Ave. New Vork.- 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations ; cheapest boo 
Samples. will repay teacher or parent. Pinst 
5 cents; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 














prea mention the JouRNAL when corresponding 








br 79 Wabash Avenue, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PRANC’'S DRAWING MODELS. 
CALLED. 


TO WHI 
Theee MODELS. ere. ‘boom Op special designed for the 
teaching of Fors and Drawing a Fuimer” and Gram 


mar They consist of th Solids a and Tablets, 
SSrentegs Semesdet Sosumes eat \emaien sett 
furcished Y y have 


at the lowest 
been peopted ba. by ieading cites 
are absolutely indispensable to the ne ing 
of Form and wing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO 
7 Park em 


Boston, Mass 





The Business- ‘Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


FRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 crs 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cts. 


COWPERTHWAIT « Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reger satr amas 
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